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T HE PRESIDENT'S LETTE R 

Apart from odd notes in the Victorian Naturalist and other journals and 
the natural history columns in newspapers and magazines, there has been 
little entomological information published for many years. 

With the ever-increasing urban spread and the clearing of rural 
lands for cultivation, many areas are now almost devoid of their original 
insect fauna. If only for the purpose of recording species now found in 
particular localities before it is too late, the publication of this 
Journal is important. Apart from this aspect however, it will provide 
a medium for setting down even more important information concerning 
insect life histories and ecology. 

While the taxonomist classifies the structural details, confirmation 

X5i„ ’ 

of his thesis frequently requires the eagle eye of the field collector. 

In this respect observations of even a minor nature can prove decisive in 
the deterjination of a species. As we know, the study of entomology is 
quite the most satisfying hobby, presenting a vast untapped field. It 
should be remembered that this is one of the few occupations where an 
absorbing interest can at the same time provide a real public service. 

I sincerely hope that this Journal will help others to join our ranks. 

May I express the Society's appreciation of the work that has gone 
into the preparation of this publication by the Editorial Committee. 


J. C. le Souef 
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EDITORIAL 

Just as your collections grow by the addition of a specimen 
collected here and there throughout your travels, so your journal can 
only be built up by your contributions to its pages. 

To those of you who have waited patiently to see your work in print 
the Editorial staff says "Thank you" for your contributions. To our 
other readers we say—it is no more difficult than writing a letter. 

We feel sure you could do as well as those published and you know 
you can. No matter how small your contribution it will help swell our 
journal. -- 

It is not possible for us all to get together and talk of our 
special entomological interests. It is not possible either for all to 
be guest speakers; some of us shudder at the thought; but we all 
read. We all enjoy the other fellow's experiences, the description 
of the country travelled, what was on the wing or what was found under 
the logs or stones, in ants nests or holes in the ground. 

Our Journal it is hoped, will bring us closer together; will 
help us to enjoy someone else's collecting trip and will broaden our 
knowledge of the family Arthropoda. 

With the Journal's distribution we hope will go a strengthening 
of our Society; an increase in our membership and above all a greater 
incentive to attend our meetings and our excursions. 
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NOTES ON SOME WESTERN VICTORIAN BUT TERFLIES 
by D. F. CROSBY. 

Over the last few years I have collected at a number of localities 
in Western and South Western Victoria, and I thought fellow collectors 
may be interested in the results of these visits. 

LORNE •' 

There are several collecting spots along the tracks and roads that lead 
north from the town into the fringes of the Otways. On a number of 
occasions from the end of January to early April, I have taken Heteronympha 
s olandra solandra . The form from here is interesting as the underside 
is particularly strongly marked. This marking is much heavier than in 
the race angela from the Grampians, and in some specimens (mainly males) 
approaches H.banltsi . This latter species has not been recorded from the 
Otways as far as I know. 

In the same area where the solandri occur A rgynnina hob art ia cyrila 
is reasonably common in October. Most of my specimens have been females 
so the males possibly emerge earlier. I have also taken a few specimens 
at Barramunga on the main road south from Colac. As far as I can see 
all these specimens of cyrila are typical, not showing any marked 
variation from examples taken in other Victorian localities, such as 
Belgrave, Buln Buln (near Warragul) Red Hill (Mornington Peninsula) 

Mt. Slide etc. The two small Satyride O reixenica kershawi kershawi and 
Q .lathoniella herceus both occur commonly in the same area, the former 
being only found in the hills from late January to early April, whilst 
the latter occurs from the seashore up into the hills in March and April, 
The specimens of kershawi differ from examples from other Victorian 
areas in being lighter on the upperside and brighter on the underside. 

They are about halfway between the typical race and Q. kershawi kanunda 
from Dartmoor, Victoria. I have not heard of k anunda being recorded 
from any Victorian locality other than Dartmoor. 
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It is interesting to note that, as would probably be expected, the 
specimens of O.lathoniella hcrceus are also lighter. Generally they 
approach the typical O .lathoniolla lathioniella from northern Tasmania, 
although the Lome specimens are a little more variable. I have taken only 
one female specimen of the form maweena described by Couchraan. Heteronympha 
paradelpha paradelpha also occurs near Lome, but is far from common as I 
have taken only two females, in early March. Both specimens are lighter than 
specimens from eastern localities. On the other hand H.penelope alope is 
usually very common during March. This species has also been caught from the 
seashore right up ihto the hills (1800 ft). It is particularly common in 
some of the small grassy clearings in the hills and it is here that the 
females are best taken. 

The sword-grass Brown T isiphone abeona also occurs in the damp gullies, 
but I have been unable to catch any to enable me to decide whether it is the 
usual Victorian race albifascia or antoni . typically from Dartmoor and also 
the Grampians, which is very close in appearance. As far as Hesperiidae are 
concerned, I have bred Oroisplanus perornatus from the large Gahnia sicberians 
in October and early November and have caught S igneta flammeata. Taractrocera 
papyria and D ispar compacta in various spots. I understand that Pasma 
tasmanicus has been taken on the main coast road just to the east of the town. 

Lycaenida are not common, but Zizi na otis labradus . C analides acasta . 

C .simploxa cassythe (previously C. hyacinthina ) have been taken. I propose to 
search for Pseudal m onus chlorinda zophyrus this coming season as I think 
that if it occurs there, and it may well be too damp, it should be different 
from the Gippsland specimens. 

BUANGOR . There is an interesting area for collecting in the Buangor Range 
to the east of Ararat. I have only collected there on one occasions, in 
mid-January, when I took H. solandri and H .cordace . The c ordace are lighter 
than those from near Melbourne and are closer to the race w ilsoni from 
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Dartmoor. The single male so landri is very clpse to a ngela from the 
Grampians as would be expected. 

THE GRAMPIANS In a paper by Tindale (Records of S.A. Museum Vol.Xl( T )1953) 
a number of new races of butterflies are described from this area. Heteronympha 
solandri angela is quite a good race having ammore golden underside than the 
typical race. H.banksi nevina is also distinctive, being lighter on the 
upperside and less heavily marked on the underside. Neither of these species 
is common. H.penelope maraia is similar to alope from Lornebbut slightly 
more marked on the upperside than the latter, and the female is the same 
colour as the male, not considerably, lighter as in steropc . Geitoneura 
a chantha ocrea and G.klugi klugi both occur there and I have bred these five 
species. To find the larvae on the large clumps of tussock grass is not 
difficult if you pick a damp night in November between 8-11 pm. -A petrol 
lamp is placed in the centre of a number of tussocks and the larvae may be 
seen in silhouette by looking carefully at the blades of the grass towards 
the lamp. They do not feed every night and when brought home must be kept 
in a cool damp atmosphere. I have not yet taken H.cordace wilsoni myself, 
although Tindale records it. 

In early April I took one pair of O reixenica lathoniella herccus and 
these represent the first record from the area. In appearance these 
specimens are lighter than the usual h erceus and are very similar to the 
specimens from Lome. The race of Tisiphono abeona is antoni and it may 
be taken in a number of places in the Grampians, I have caught specimens 
along the creek where the track to Mt. William commences. Ps eudalmonus 
chl orinda fishori has only been recorded from the Grampians and is rare. It 
differs from zephyrus principally in the larger red bands on the termen.pf 
the hind-wing above. I have bred both sexes from Blackwood in October. 
Neolucia agrico la agricola hap been recorded but I have not taken it. 
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Similarly Ialmenus icilius icilius has been bred from Golden Wattles at 
Wartook at the north-western end of the Range but on my several visits I 
have boen unable to locate it. O grys hewitsoni meridionalis is not common 
but I have bred a few specimens from the thin bright green mistletoe growing 
on Blackwoods at Halls Gap. The most interesting Skipper in the Grampians 
is undoubtedly the small but pretty H esperilla crypsagyra lesouefi which 
feeds on the dwarf G ahnia microetachya . This species is common in November 
and December on or near the summit of Mt. William, but has also been taken 
on Mt. Rosea. H esperilla chaostola chares has also been caught on Mt.William. 
I have bred H.idothea idothea from the large Gahnia along the Wonderland 
Valley. Tindale feels these are race clara but I do not agree. H esperilla 
donnysa delos occurs at Mt. William and a number of other localities including 
Wartook. I agree with Tindale in his identification of this species. 
Trapezites phiga l ioides occurs on most of the peaks in December and January. 
DARTMOOR This area is worth a visit during the first half of January when 
one can gonerally take a reasonable series of Heteronympha corace wilsone . 
Oreixenica korshawi kanunda and Tis iphone abeona anto ni. It is possible at 
dusk to see hundreds of kershawi "camped" on the tussocks of grass at the edge 
of- the swamp on the main road close to the township. Good specimens and 
aberrations can be picked off with the forceps at will. 

In addition to the above records the following are a few less important 
notes to complete the picture:- 

C andalidos heathi hoathi taken at the You Yangs and Annakie Gorge in October 
and November. 

Candali des simplexa simplexa occurs at Dimboola, Stawell and Rushworth in 
November. 

Candal ides simplexa cassythe at Melton in December. Examples from here are 
very dark with wide black bands to the termen of each wing above. 
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Can dalides cyprotus is reasonably common in tho Little Desert, commoner on 
the sandhills 10 miles north of Yanac in the Big Desert, both in late October 
and early November. 

Hypochrysop s ignita ignita - Larvae and pupa common in the Little Desert. 
Paralucia aenea lucida — a number bred from Kiata. 

Qgyris hewits oni meridionalis taken at Horsham, Pimpinio, Kiata and Rushworth 
in November and December. 

N acaduba biocellata biocellata at the You Yangs and Steiglitz in November 
and December, Melton in January. 

Trapezites eliena monocycla taken at Barwon Heads in November. 

Hesperilla chrysotricha cyclospila at Airey's Inlet and Barwon Heads in December. 
To sum up, I would say that there is still much valuable and interesting field 
work to be done in Western and South Western Victoria, particularly in tho 
Grampians, the Otway Flanges and the coastal strip between the Otways and 
Mt. Gambier. 

INSTANT RE L AXING By David R. Holmes . 

A very quick method of relaxing which appeared in "The Lopidopterists News", 
a magazine from America, is in simple terms——Use water jjiust short of boiling. 
Boil the water and remove from the fire, so that the water is no longer 
bubbling, this is perhaps the best way of judging the temperature. Then 
immerse the wing muscles of the butterfly in this water, and very shortly they 
should start to relax. With the help of a razorblade on the underside muscles, 
a little pressure can sometimes speed up the process. The same must be done 
to the whole of the antennae. This method could be used on the more 
stubborn large moths and butterflies, but great care should be taken when 
doing the smaller ones. 

Beetles can also be relaxed in this way. 


0O0- 
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BREED ING WOOD BORSRS By Clyde H. Wild 


If a collector has caught several larvae of stag beetles, or wood dwelling 
tenebrionids he need not throw them out or let them starve. He can keep 
them for all their larval and pupal life in a cage designed for them. 

Tho most suitable dimensions for this cage are I4"xl2"x5". The material is 
any hardwood, preferably hardwood floorboards. Only the sides and base should 
be made of wood. On top two supports of some description should be attached 

so it is possible to slide a sheet of glass over the top to form a good 

contact (to keep in tho moisture) but not a seal, a small amount of air must 

be allowed to circulate or it will become very stuffy. I had to drill 

several holes in my Coleoptarium for air circulation. 

The cage can be filled to the three inch level with coarse saw dust as soon 
as it is completed. Water is added to the required moistness and after about 
two hours the beetles (adult and larvae) can be added, the saw dust need not 
be changed for about six months. 

Longicorns, stag beetles, certain tenebrionids and large jewel beetles which 
were found in very wet wood as well as all small jewel beetles collected 
from rotting wood can be kept in plastic screw top containers. "Cottees 11 
plastic jam jars arc ideal. These can be filled with the material in which 
the larva or pupa was found. I have kept a two inch longicorn for four 
months in the same lot of saw dust and it is still going. It has in all that 
time required little attention, all I ha ve to do to keep it happy is put 
the transparent walled container in a jam tin so it can have the run of the 
whole jar instead of just tho dark centre. 

-0O0- 


PAPERING DUPLICATES By David R. Ho l mes 

To overcome a great deal of locality data, usually written on envelopes, 
with common series, smaller envelopes with the date only, can be used for 
perhaps half a dozen butterflies. These are then placed in a larger envelope 
with the locality, name of insect, and collectors name. As well as saving 
time, a series is then all kept together for whoever intends to relax the 
specimens. The larger envelope-also-acts- more in protecting the insects 
in the smaller envelopes. 


oOo- 












DISTANT FIELDS 


By J.C. le S ouef 


One.facet of entomology rarely mentioned in its literature is that 
of the unproductive collecting trip. 

I feel that perhaps it might be worthwhile recording two.such 
excursions, one of some 2,500 miles and the other of over 600 , neither of 
which added a new species to my collection. 

The first was to the Carnarvon Gorge in southern Queensland returning 
through Charville, Cunnamulla and Bourke. In the Carnarvons all that were 
flying were a few Danaids and half a dozen Eurema smilax * There were some 
Nacaduba biocellata in the Cunnamulla area while south of Bourke there 
were large numbers of A naphaeis java teutonia and E lodina padusa flying 
round several small trees, where both larvae and pupae were found on the 
leaves, probably a Capparis. 

The second trip was to West Wyalong in search of B uprestids . In 
this case none were seen at all. There were a few CandaTides simplexa 
and one Papilis anactus . several longicorns and cicadas, all similar to 
those taken at Rushworth in Victoria, to which the country bears a 
remarkable resemblance. 

On the Forbes Road, several trees similar to those seen near Bourke, 
supported a large population of both species of Pieridae. 
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T HE SIGNIFICANCE AND CONTROL OF ISOPTERA IN AUSTRALIA 

By Truels R.Hansen,B.Ag.Sc. 
SH ELL CHEMICALS ( AUSTRALIA) PROPRIETARY LIMITED 

INTRODUCTION 

It is reliably estimated that termites cause damage to Australian property 
to the value of at least £2 million annually. That these losses are not 
inevitable will be apparent from the following. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TERMITES 

Of the close to two hundred species in about 25 genera known in Australia the 
majority are subterranean. In fact, about 99% of all termite damage is 
attributed to activities by subterranean species$ whilst the number of species 
is fairly evenly spread north and south of the Tropic of Capricorn, the 
termite population density increases from south to north. Most localities, up 
to anaaltitude of approximately 4,500 ft., are suited to at least one or two 
species. Termites present the community with a problem in all States, although 
the significance of the problem varies from State to State and locality to 
locality. The soil type is possibly significant to the distribution of the 
species, whilst the plant life associated with various soil types undoubtedly 
is of a similar importance. For obvious reasons it is however, difficult to 
separate these two factors. As an example Mastotermes darwiniensis Froggatt 
is absent from the extensive bauxite soils on Cape York Peninsula, but is 
otherwise a serious pest in most areas north of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

THE TERMITE PROBLEM 

Termites are cellulose feeders. In their natural habitat, they obtain 
supplies from living or dead trees, grasses and other vegetative matter. They 
have possibly some beneficial effect on the soils they infest, by providing 
improved drainage. Their utilisation of consumed vegetable matter is so 
complete however, that it is unlikely that they have much effect on the 
fertility of the soil. 
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Termites have proved themselves quite adaptable to changing environments. 
They are found in all the capital cities where they may attack any object 
containing an attractive food source or moisture, 

BUILDINGS 

In their attack on buildings termites have been known to ascent several 
floors to reach suitable timber. Their clay-covered runways wore found 
150ft. above ground level in one instance in the United States of America. 
Their maximum effective range from the colony is generally 100 yards. 
Contrary to popular belief; they do not only attack timber buildings, but 
may equally veil attack a brick or concrete building in search for cellulose 
In the latter - buildings, they may attack floor boards, furniture, books etc. 
DI SRUPTI ON TO CO MMUNICATION 

Termites are known to attack electric, telephone, and telegraph cables and 
wiring, even lead-covered cables. They will attack certain plastics also. 
Some of this damage may be caused specifically to gain access to food or 
moisture, whilst other damage is caused when the attacked object happens 
to be in their path. They may attack bridge and harbour timbers, telephone 
telegraph and electric poles, fence timbers etc,. 
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FORESTS 

Some species obtain.the cellulose and build their colonies in living eucalypt 
trees. Generally it requires considerable skill to detect an infested tree, 
since the colony's presence often is noticeable only by the presence of small 
ventilation holes in the bark. In some cases, however, where a large colony 
is present the tree trunk is slightly swollen and the ventilation holes may 
end in cyst-like formations on the bark. In a State Forest in N.S.W. 32% 
of the timber in one area was downgraded or rejected due to termite damage. 

The termite is thus a significant forest pest. 

AGRICULTURE 

In certain areas in the north of the continent a number of termite species 
are grass feeders. Their significance as a pest in these areas has not yet 
been established, but under drought conditions the competition for the available 
vegetation could probably achieve significance and reduce the livestock 
carrying capacity of the infested areas. In other parts of Australia termites 
may attack crops such as sugarcane, vegetables, fruit trees etc. 

C UNTROL iViEASURES 

Of the problems presented by a vigorous termite population, the main one is 
undoubtedly the damage caused to buildings. This problem was probably also 
the first to be recognised, and has therefore received most attention. The 
subterranean termite species must maintain contact with the soil and its 
associated moisture. Past and current control measures utilise this feature. 
GENE RAL PRECAUTIONARY ME ASURES 

There are several aspects which require attention in protecting a building 
from termite attack. The first step is to assure adequate drainage of the 
building site and ventilation of the sub-floor area of the building. The 
use of termite-resistant timbers or impregnated timbers is essential if 
timber is used in the foundations. All tree stumps, timber off-cuts etc. 
must be removed from the sub—floor area, and building surroundings. 
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These are fundamental precautions and serve to make the area unattractive 
to termites. The next step is to prevent entry by termites to the super¬ 
structure, should the precautions already taken not sufficiently discourage 
the insects. One method which has been in use for many years consists of 
the installation of ant-caps. 

T ERMITE SHIELDS OR APT-GaPS 

These shields generally consist of galvanised iron sheets placed on top of 
the piers, stumps, and foundation walls. The two to three inch protruding 
edge of the sheets are bent downwards at a 45 degree angle. Properly 
installed, inspected and maintained these shields can provide quite satisfactory 
protection. Generally, they are not properly installed or maintained and 
their usefulness is thus greatly diminished. This type of protection is 
however still required by most building authorities. That such shields are 
not the answer to the problem is obvious when one considers the amount of 
damage still caused by termites to buildings in Australia. A more successful 
method of protection has won increasing favour during the past decade. This 
is the chemical "soil barrier" method. 

THE SOIL BARRIER 

The soil barrier consists of treatment of the soil adjacent to the building 
foundations with one of the persistent chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
such as aldrin dieldrin or chlordane. The soil barrier is applied along and 
around all parts of the building in contact with the ground., eg., foundation 
walls, piers, stumps, pipes, chimneys etc. In addition the soil under 
terraces steps, chimneys, concrete slabs and so on is treated in a similar 
manner. Where the sub-floor area is less than two and a half feet high, 
a complete overall treatment of this area is generally recommended since 
some species may build stalagmite—like tubes from the ground to the floor in 
order to reach this. Some mound-building species could reach the floor 
through these activities. By either method they would obviously bypass the 
primary soil barrier. 
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Some years ago the CSIRO found that aldrin or doildrin when mixed with 
concrete used for slab-on-ground foundations prevented termites from pene¬ 
trating the fine cracks which generally occur when concrete dries. It is 
now possible .to provide efficient and economical protection of any building 
from termite attack. The chemical soil barrier method has proved very 
efficient and economical. It is receiving increasing attention from the 
building industry as a whole. This method will undoubtedly replace entirely 
the less efficient and more expensive termite shields in due course. This 
method is also being adopted to protect such termite susceptible items as 
cables, telegraph and electric poles, fence posts etc. 

Reverting to the damage termites cause to forests, control is possible but 

generally only after infestation has taken place, ie., after an infestation 

is noticeable on the tree trunk, unless of course an effort is made to find 

and destroy every colony in the area. Where however, termites are known to 

be infesting valuable commercial or ornamental trees it is possible to 

eradicate the infestation by the use of one of the insecticides mentioned 

earlier. The insecticide, in dust formation, is blown into the colony without 

damaging the tree, Where fruit trees are attacked, soil treatment with a 

liquid insecticide is generally the answer. Such soil treatments may also be 

applied as a preventative measure. 

CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing it will be appreciated that termites are very versatile 
insects, that they are widely distributed in Australia and that available 
control measures if applied may be expected to reduce to a considerable 
extent the large losses which the community currently suffer from this pest. 
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* UNWANTED MIGRANTS By J. Barnes 

My happy hunting grounds cover the area from Appleton Dock to Station Pier 
in the Port of Melbourne, and hardly a week passes without something turning 
up. We have some odd migrants from some odd quarters. 

In a fine twenty foot 8" x 12” flitch of Oregon from British Columbia, a 
larva of E rgates spiculatus Prionidae 3^' long with a 3" girth. 

From Germany, an influx of Serropalpus barbatus Melandryidae a click-beetle 
like insect with quite a fondness for pine timber. Hylecoetus dermestoides 
Lymexylidae from Czechoslovakia in larva form. Those larvae possess an 
oddly serrated tail appendage and an inflated prothorax. 

From Japan, S ipalinas gigas - a large squat weevil. This one had a trip 
to the British Museum and back again. Fancy a trip of 22,000 miles for a 
name - it does make entomology interesting, doesn't it? 
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THE SIREX WOOD WASP By J.Ozols 

On December 20, 1961, the first discovery of the sirex wood wasp Sirex 
noc tilio on the Australian mainland was reported from a private mill* The 
manager of the company reported tnat ho had a piece of wood which contained 
larvae unknown to him. They wre identified as sirex larvae* Then on 
January 4.* 19c>2, a party of Forest Commission employees found the wasp in 
a plantation of Pinu_s_rad iatja near Woori-Yallock. The wasp is a native of 
Europe. It became established in New Zealand about the turn of the century. 
It is believed that the wasp became very prevalent between 1946 and 1950 
when it destroyed much P* radiat a in both North and South islands. In about 
two years, eleven out of twelve pine trees were killed by sirex. In Tasmania, 
the wasp was found in alpine plantation in 1952 , and has since spread across 
the island. Then about ten years later it was discovered in Victoria. The 
spread of sirex is fairly rapid. In 30 years the wasp can travel about a 
thousand miles, a rate averaging over 30 miles a year. This occurs only if 
the wasp is not checked and controlled, Sirex wood wasp, Siricidae comprise 
a family of large insects with conspicuous colouring being often black, 
yellow or metallic blue. The size of the wasp can very but usually the body 
length is one to one and a half inches long and the wing span one and a half 
to two inches. The male is usually smaller than the female. The adult 
female is coloured metallic blue, with the two pairs of transparent wings 
chestnut or light brown in colour. The adult male has the same shape, same 
colour of wings and sane metallic blue, but five of the abdominal segments 
are chestnut brown. The adult female has a sheathed ovipositor, which is 
exceedingly strong. When at rest the organ projects backwards in a 
horizontal plane and has the appearance of a powerful sting. This instrument 
is used for boring and drilling. A single female wasp may lay more than 
400 eggs. It is a very active egg layer and borer, and may oviposite every 
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five minutes. The female bores a small hole through the bark into the 
sapwood of the tree, and carefully deposits an egg. The number of eggs 
deposited in each hole may vary with the species, but usually it is only . 
one. At the same time the wasp deposits spores of wood-rotting fungus, 
which germinate before the wasp’s eggs hatch. The fungus is carried in 
special sacs adjacent to the ovipositor in the female wasp. Therefore fungus 
spores and wasp eggs are laid together. The wood rotting fungus absorbs 
moisture and softens the wood thus enabling the young larvae to consume the 
wood more easily. An egg hatches in nine to fourteen days. The larva is 

cylindrical in shape, yellowish-white in colour, with a large head and three 

pairs of reduced thoracic limbs. The last segment always terminates in a 
black horn spine, which aids in motion. Growing and moulting, it burrows 
into the heart of the tree. When the time comes for it to pupate, it 
burrows back towards the outer layer of the tree. About half an inch from 
the surface it forms a special chamber. There it spins a cocoon of silk 
and gnawed wood, to change into a pupa. Some time later the adult emerges 
through a perfectly cut circular exit hole, as a fully developed wasp ready 
to continue the cycle. The wasp lives about 30 days after emerging. The 
life cycle of the sirex wasp takes about one to two years before the 
emergence of the adult. Adult male and female may emerge from November through 
to May. If the female has mated the eggs will develop both into males and 

females. If it has not mated, males only will be produced. The sirex wasp 

damages the soft wood in two ways. One is by the tunnels made by the larva 
and the flight holes by the adult wasp. This seriously reduces the value of 
the timber. The other is by the fungus injected during the time of 
ovipositing. This is primarily responsible for the death of the tree. If a 
tree is severely attacked by sirex, the rot stops the flow of sap and 
water, and the tree dies. Two to three months after the female has laid 
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the eggs and injected the fungus the crown of the tree becomes yellow, and 
then slowly all the pine turns yellow, red to brown and finally dies. In 
the United Kingdom and Europe, not only pine trees are attacked and infected, 
by Sirex cyaneus and S .gigas . but also fir and spruce. A range of pines and 
firs are attacked by several species of sirex wasp in North America. In 
New Zealand other trees can also be attacked by sirex, but its principal 
host is pine. So far the sirex wasp has been found in Australia only in 
pine trees. Trees holed or badly damaged are more susceptible to sirex 
attack, but sometimes green trees are also attacked. Generally only softwoods 
are liable to attack. 

The sirex wasp is known to have several parasites. One of them is a small 
wasp called Ib alia leucospoides . It was introduced to Australia from New 
Zealand to try and combat the wasp. It is black with white markings,and is 
from seven to fifteen millimetres in length. This endo-parasite lays an 
egg inside the sirex wasp’s egg. Then when the sirex larva develops the 
parasite larva also develops inside the host. The parasite oats the inner 
anatomy of the sirex larva. In New Zealand, it has been noted that twenty 
percent of sirex larvae are killed by this little wasp. In Victoria about 
350 sirex infestations have been noted. The main infested areas are in the 
Dandcnongs, and the Mornington peninsula. The only effective way of dealing 
with the wasp is to fumigate imported susceptiblo timbers, and burn trees 
which are infested. If the sirex wasp becomes properly established on the 
Australian mainland, it will be a threat to Australia’s fast developing pine 
forest industry. 
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NOTES ON T HE AP PLE BEETLE By J.Barnes 

Apple Beetle was the name given by Mr. C. French to Doticus palm aris. This 
odd little insect was quite common in the orchard country of our metropolitan 
area in the early days of this century. 

I have observed it on quite a number of occasions in mummified fruits; my 
last encounter with this quaint little fellow was some twelve years ago in 
shrivelled, diseased loquats in the Mount Waverley district. Its long, 
paddle-like front legs make it appear as though it should be related to the 
water beetles. However, it is not—it belongs to the family Anthribidao . 

I wonder if any of our Coleoptera fans have met up with it recently? 

————— ——oOo———————— 

HO W SILLY CAN YO U GET By David R. Holmes. 

You might ask "How silly can you geti" when I say it is good to have a 
cactus garden when you are an entomologist. However, the fact that the 
longer spines of prickly pear, and other cactus, have been used as insect 

a 

pins is past history, and quite a few collectors in Queensland are known to 
have used them. The fact that pins are hard to procure in outback places, 
whereas spines are inexpensive, has possibly led to their use. However, 
of greater benefit would be the fact that they will not break off with 
rust, as will silver pins. No doubt old collectors would not entertain 
the idea of using cactus spines, but we could give thought that young 
collectors could use this system, with little finance needed till they knew 
where they were going..in their collecting spheres- 

* . *. 

At least they would not be worse off in any way, as it is possible to 
remove the spines from the insect at a later date, and insert the proper 
pins. 

-oOo- 
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REC ORDS OF VICTORIAN BUTTERFLIES By R.Condon 

Specimens of Dana id a ploxippus were recently bred from eggs and larvae 
found on swan plant at Box Hill North, as well as from other suburbs of 
Melbourne. Butterflies emerged in April, Larvae and pupae of lalmenus 
evagoras were found at the rear of the Ringwood lake. Oryris abrota was 
bred from larvae and pupae found adjacent to mistletoe occurring on 
Eucalypts in Balwyn. 

At Ringwood lake in March 1964, large numbers of Heteronympha penelope 
were in evidence, 

B OOK REVIEW By J. S. Barnes 

Two interesting books have come into my possession, that would grace the 
shelves of any entomologist. 

The first - "Silent Spring” by Rachel Carson deals with the disastrous 
effects of modern insecticides on the animal, bird and insect life in America. 
Its opening chapter - "A fable for Tomorrow," sets the tempo of this thought 
provoking work. It opens with a description of a country town full of trees 
and flowers - berries and birds - butterflies flitting around and insects 
buzzing, fish in the stream and life is grand. Then a strange blight crept 
over the town, some evil spell had swept over the community. There was a 
strange stillness—no birds sang, the roadsides once attractive were withered 
and sere. Even the children died - no witchcraft, no enemy action had 
silenced the town. THE PEOPLE HAD DONE IT THEMSELVES. I can recommend this 
as a serious work. 

Secondly-Collecting, Preserving and Studying insects by H. Oldroyd. An 
up-to-date and clearly written account of the equipment and methods used 
in building up a collection of insects. The uses of the breeding cage and 
the earner are described as well as those of the net and the killing bottle. 
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Methods of -mounting and preserving are explained in detail. The author 
introduces us to Zoological classification and nomenclature. Harold 
Oldroyd M.A. F.R.E.S.I Principal Scientific Entomologist at the Natural 
History Museum of London. A good book for anyone who wants the "know-how" 
to collecting from the beginning. 

WINTER COL L ECTING IN THE NORTH By J.C.le Souef 

After more than 20 years collecting in Victoria, it was with a real thrill 
of anticipation that my wife and I set out for North Queensland early in 
June 1962. We took the shortest route to Townsville through Tocumwal, West 
Wyalong, Walgett, Roma, Clermont and Charters Towers. Apart from rough 
sections between the Qqeensland border, and Charters Towers, the travelling 
was good with a comfortable week to Townsville. There was little on the wing 
till we reached Lightning Ridge, where there was the odd P apilis dcmoleus 
sthenelus . some whites and small blues, as well as many E urema smilax which 
was to stay with us north to Cooktown and south to Maryborough. Apart 
from a few Euploea in the Carnarvons there was little flying, even in 
Townsville itself, only odd whites and E.smilax. On the Townsville Common 
adjoining the city E .smilax were in hundreds, while on the beach side we 
found Hypochrysops apellos larvae, pupae and the butterflies in numbers on 
a mangrove with small reddish leaves. We were introduced to' the Common by 
two local naturalists, Franz Breuer and his son Clarrie. Here we took a 
couple of large Ogyris zozine larvae in a stump, together with the usual 
ants and several tree snakes. There is a varied insect population here 
including large numbers of Antheria janetta feeding on the prickly Cocky 
Apple, a widely distributed small tree. A large flock of brolgas on the 
nearby swamp was a magnificent sight. At Magnetic Island, 20 minutes by 
ferry from the city, things were very different. There were quite a few 
species to be seen on the wing, while at Horseshoe Bay in a little gully 
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beyond tho jetty was to be seen an amazing congregation of D anaida molissa 
hamata , a real feast for the southerners’ eyes. We left for Cairns after a 
few days, meeting our first patch of jungle near Tully. Here was the glorious 
Ulysses flying overhead the sight we had been waiting for. We did not know 
then how many hours we would hive to patiently await one coming within net 
range. Cairns, according to Waterhouse and Lyell, should provide many 
species of butterflies even in June, and we were not disappointed. Although, 
only on one occasion, near Kuranda, did we see butterflies in any numbers 
there was always something to be seen on the wing particularly at the 
Cascades and Lake Placid, popular collecting spots for very many years. 

Being strangers to tropical conditions we were not very successful in the 
finding of larvae or pupae. A number of Hypolycaena phorbas wore uncomfortably 
collected on Cupania on the edge of the mangroves in leaf shelters attended 
by many green ants, but this and the larvae of the largo day flying moth, 
A lcidus zodiaca were the only results of a great deal of searching. We 
received much help from Mr. Geo. Brooks of Cairns and Mr. Harris of Kuranda. 
After ten days in Cairns we took the road to Cooktown through Mossman and the 
Rex Highway with its magnificent jungle, turning north near Maroeba to meet 
tho extremely dry open forest country which continues to Cooktown. It was 
hard to believe that there could be so little in the way of insect life 
flying about the old town. We eventually found some jungle patches with 
quite a variety of fauna including several northern forms. It was on the 
Quarantine Bay road that we had the thrill of netting a very largo 
Ornithoptera only the second to be seen on tho whole trip. On the bay side 
I took larvae, pupae and caught one specimen of Hypoc h rysop s d igglesi 
which has the habit of pupating in a curled mistletoe leaf detached from 
the plant and hanging by a thread. We were only able to spend a few days 
here and soon were on our way south again, spending some time in each of 
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the large cities as we went. On.the way to Townsville we spent a couple 
of hours with the hundreds of C-rnphium maclcavanus at Mount Spec and on 
the advice of Dave Stuart of Magnetic Island made for the Hayman Island 
ferry terminal near Proserpine. Here we took a number of Papili o u lysses 
.j oesa feeding on low lantana beside the road. At Rockhampton wo met 
Close Valias, President of the large and enthusiastic local Field 
Naturalists Club who took us to Yepoon, where with Ernie Adams, we spent 
a couple of very interesting days, a highlight of the trip. Maryborough 
was the southern limit as far as collecting was concerned. Here the 
local very enthusiastic entomologists Messrs. Manski, Carver and Ncffke 
do not carry nets but concentrate on life histories breeding out what 
specimens they need from pupae, 

.although only butterflies have been mentioned, quite a number of moths 
were taken too. Because of the showers which seem to occur each day, every 
available moment of sunshine was spent looking for butterflies, lunch 
usually being taken with a net in one hand and a sandwich in the other, 
with the result that by the time the day’s catch had been packed there was 
little energy left to return to the jungle with a light for moths. 
Nevertheless the lighted buildings in the vicinity of each abodo wore checked 
each evening, many interesting specimens being taken despite the grasshoppers, 
and spiders was not a success; the juices spoiling other specimens. One 
tin of Cooktown specimens was lost through the disintegration of a large 
leaf insect. Although ten weeks were spent on this trip, it will bo seen 
that with the ever increasing annual leave, it will not be long before many . 
Victorian entomologists v/ill be heading for the jungle just north of 
Townsville to study the exotics in their own surroundihgs, 
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OC CURRENCE OF CERTAIN SPECIE OF LEPIDOPTERA IK SUBURBAN MELBOURNE 

By A. Smith 

A point that has often puzzled mo is a rare occurrence of certain species 
of butterflies in particular areas where and when conditions do not appear 
unusual. The last phenomenon of this nature to be recorded by me was in the 
late svunmer of 1941, when weather conditions, both before and after the 
appearance of certain species, were only normal for that time of the year. 
The area concerned was the Northern suburban area of Melbourne, by no 
means good collecting country. On March 7th, 1941, on the Northern Golf 
Club course at Glenroy, I captured one Dingy Swallowtail Pap ilio anactus. 
two lesser Wanderers Danaida chrysippus petilia four small grass Yellows 
Terias smilax and one Wanderer Danaida plexippus . I noted the four species 
flying in the Maribyrnong area similar country to that existing at Glenroy- 
opon grass land. I have not recorded any of the first named three species 
before or since, with the exception of the Small Grass Yellows^ which 
occurred in odd ones and twos in 1942. Wanderers did not appear again to 
my knowledge, until February 1947, when they were in Glenroy/Pascoc Vale 
area in dozens. As their food plant - the Swan Plant - was in many gardens 
(and I planted several myself), I expected to get plenty of Danaids in 1948, 
but not one specimen was recorded. Following the appearance of the Small 
Grass Yellows in 1941, the late Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison, made a broadcast 
that the previous recording of their presence in the Melbourne area was 
in 1926. A further rare visitor is the Yellow Migrant Catopsilia scylla 
gorgophone which occurred around Melbourne and the Mornington Peninsula in 
large numbers in May 1955. 

-- 0 O 0 — — 
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VICTORIAN LOCALITIES FOR TWO SPECIES OF NOTONCUS. Emory 

Hymenoptera: Formicidae. ' By. R.H.Crozier 

In his revision of the genus Notoncu s Emery, Brown confines N.o no rmls Szabo 

to eastern New South Wales and Queensland, as far north as Cairns. The 

range of N .gilberti Foro3 , as .was known then, stretched from Queensland, 

through N.S.W., the A.C.T. and Sth.Aust., to the Perth-Albany "corner" of 

Western Australia; however no Victorian localities wore known. A single 

specimen of N. enormis was found recently at Greensborough Victoria. Practically 

identical series of N,gilbert ! have been found in the Malloc and on the 

Melton-Coimadai Road, Victoria, by me, and at Bendito, Victoria, by 

J.J.McAreavey. These discoveries show that all the five currently recognised 

species of N otoncus occur in Victorian 
Literature cited: 

Brown, W.L. 1955- A revision of the Australian Ant 

Genus Notoncus . Emery, with notes on the other Genera of Melophorini Bull. 
M.C.Z. 113:6:471-494 

Dear Member, 

For your information the meetings for the remainder of 1965 will be 
held on the following dates. 

20th August 
22nd October 
'19th November 
10th December 

Commencing at 8 pm in the Lecture Hall, National Herbarium, The Domain, 

South Yarra. 

Graeme Rushworth. 

Hon, Secretary, 

INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS SHOULD FORWARD ARTICLES TO THE SECRETARY, MR. RUSHWCRTH 
AT 29 HEDDERWICK STREET, NORTH BALWY1T. 
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EDITORIAL 


If we agree that in human society success is expressed by the 
monetary control man has,or the level of esteem in which he is 
held then: we must agree that from a biological success point 
he is in a very different category.. 

The animal groups which have attained the greatest, biological 
success are those having the largest number of species and 
individuals, have the widest territory coverage and the 
greatest variety of habitats, eat the most and the greatest 
variety of food and are capable of self defence. 

The phylum that possesses these attributes is undoubtedly 
"Arthropods,, 11 and by far the i arrest ?1pss in this group are 
the insects. 6 * 

Strange p»s it may, seem t v is large family is covered by tho 
least researchLiterature is s.arcc, information is hard to 
got and entomological societies neither abundant nor largo. 

vJith this in mind, the formation of the Australian 
Entomological Society is an event of importance in tho 
entomological spnero. 

The inaugural meeting of the Victorian section of the society-' 
was a success and it? first function, a lecture by tho well 
known English entomologist Dr Richards of the University of 
London Imperial College, who spoke to an interested audience 
on "Flowers and the Wasps". 

The nrw society wil . puckish » journal which will add to our 
literature and widen our knowledge. 

Perhaps there is even sore common ground on which both the 
Australian Entomological Society end our own Victorian 
Society can,get together from time to time to the 
benefit of both. 

Our Society wishes them success and welcome-.; them to Victoria. 

- ooOQOGooo- 
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The beetles 


by F.Hallgarten. 


The beetle family Coleoptera .is the largest of the insect 
orders and comprises about' 45 1o of all the known species. 
Australia is well supplied with approximately 20,000 
described species,many more axe yet to be described and 
you ox I may do just that one day,even if we do not it is 
always a relaxing and exciting hobby. 

The questions so often asked about them are:-Where to 
collect,when to collect and how to collect. 

Where to collect . This is generally the first one. The 
answer in short would be-anywhore. Whore ever there is 
organic matter,animal or vegetable,living or de^d. 

You could start in your kitchen,perhaps in the rice,or 
you cculd go into the garden,the compost heap,under boards 
laying about in your shrubbery.You could wander in the 
countryside and look ander bark or logs even in the logs, 
in streams or ponds.I-shall deal with taese different 
places specifically again as we discuss the various families 

When to co llect. In Australia, we have no extremes of heat 
or cold only perhaps in- some of our high mountain country, 
so somcthingcan be found all year round.Spring with K 
profusion of flowers and sunshine is best,summer 1 s t 
and winter’s cold are not so good. A flood anywhere will 
always produce some good material. 

How to celloct .With a quick eye and nimble fingers you can 
pick them,or you can sweep for them with your net,seiving 
forest litter and flood debris can add more to your specimen 
box.You can net-dredge the streams or ponds. You might 
like to try night collecting with a light,letting them 
come to you instead of you looking for them. 

How to kill . A few drops of ethyl-acetate in a glass 
container with a good stopper is a cheap,clean and handy 
chemical for killing.Thoro are many others such as ammonia, 
chloroform or alcohol.However,most of these have some 
drawbacks,some discolour the specimens,others are 
highly inflammable,others again tend to harden the 
insect.making setting difficult and tedious.Ethyl-acetate 
is a oiear mobile liquid and acts quickly on insects 
making them anconscious almost at once. 
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How to prepare and store your collection Having brought your 
specimens home,firstly check them over and. disca.rd all damams.ged 
ones ? unless there is a real reason* for mounting a faulty 
specimen, A long series of insects from the same locality is 
unwarranted and only fills up store boxes,. 

Taking your small insects,half an inch' or less,lay them on their 
backs on a sheet of white formica, spread the legs and antennae 
then turn them over right way up. 

Then cut into strips about f of an inch wide, heavy quality 
Bristol board, six or eight ply is best.. This can be purchased 
in sheet form approximately three feet by two foet. Affix your 
specimens with clear secotine,use the smallest quantity possible 
to do a satisfactory job. Some collectors use a clear glue made 
from perspex chips dissolved in ejrhyl-acstate. 

Trim your cards ti] I they are a.ll neat and identical and put a 
pin through the card behind the insect. Write a small label 
with the locality where collected,the date and the collectors 
name, put this label on the same pin;. It cannot be over—emphasised 
that the date and the locality is a must,never neglect this 
essentiality. 

For larger insects pin through the right elytra so placed that it 
comes out between the second and third pair of legs and dont 
forget the label. Let them dry out and put into a store box 
with some napthaline or papa.-di chlorbenzine and your 
collection has started. 


00OOOO00- 


OVERSEAS COLLECTORS . 

This Society receives many enquiries from professional and 
amateur entomologists in other countries who wish to exchange 
specimens with Australian collectors,. 

Any members who wish to avail themselves of this facility to 
obtain specimens from overseas,should write direct to the 
persons listed. Society members are reminded that the exporting 
of specimens should in the interests of entomology in this country 
be confined to common species. 

Ooleoptera. Mr.Eberhardt Foest 

5071 Blecher, 

uber Bergiscli-Gladbach, 

Rosenweg, 

West Germany. 

Dr Fabio Cassola, 

Viale Mazzine, I46, 

Roma. - Italy. 






An Historical Outline of the Entomological Society/ 
__ of Victoria _ 

Toy Oreame Rush worth. 

Moved by Mr Dean seconded by Mr Greaves — that an 
entomological club be formed locally. Carried. 

On-April 5 , I9 2 7 fourteen people interested in entomology met 
at the East Malvern home of the late Mr F.E.Wilson for the 
purpose of forming'an. entomological club,a. preliminary meeting 
having been held previously at'the home of Mr C.L,Barrett. 

The minutes do not record all the names of those presentbut 
mentioned p.re Rev. E.Nye,Messrs.C.DEANE,C.H.Borch,,T.Greaves 
R.R.Blackwood,(now Sir Robert) and W.H.Roger. Mr.Wilson was 
elected chairman,and this meeting and the motion quoted above, 
which is taken from the first Minute Book,led to the eventual 
formation of the Entomological Society of Victoria. 

At first the organisation was known as The Entomologists' Club, 
this was changed in June 1930, the Minute Book entry being 

"The motion,notice of which was made at the last meeting by 
Mr.Rayment seconded by Mr.V.H,Miller -That the name of the club 
be amended to The Entomologists' Club of Victoria- was brought 
forward; Mr.Rayment said that a great deal was to be gained by 
giving the Club a place. The motion was put to the meeting and 
carried". Further entries in the Minute Book relating to the 
naming of the Society do not occur until May 1930, when "The 
matter of amending the name of the ®lub to that of the 
Entomological Society of Victoria, was introduced by Mr.K.M.Ward 
supported by Mr 31ackwood.and was discussed by the members." 

At the June 1935 meeting "The motion relative to the changing 
of the name of the Club was cp.rried unanimously.. 

Althuogh references are made to office bearers in the minutes 
few details of these were given prior to 1929 when Mr.F.E.Wilson 
was elected President., Apparently the custom was to elect a 
chairman* at each meeting and this was most frequently Mr, ffilson.. 
Subscriptions were at first 2/6, latex increased to 5/- and 
meetings were held at members'homes. The first "public" meeting 
was in July 1928 at the Victorian Horticultural Society Hall, 
attended by fourteen members and visitors,total membership at 
that time being twenty-six. Meetings weeo later held at Latham 
House,until June 1933 when the venue wa.s changed to Forester's 
Hall,Latrobe Street which was used until 19^1 other than six 
meetings held at the National Museum in 193 ^. 

Ini the early years of the Society,excursions -rambles-theyare 
often called in the Minutes,were made to places such as Heathmont 
Millgrove,Frankston,Ringwood,Blackburn,Noble Park and Fern Tree 
Gully. An account of the first one in 1997 is worth quoting in 

full:- 
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”Account of ramble to 311ham 15 May I9 2 7. Eighteen- members and 
friends of the Entomologist 1 s Club assembled nt Eltham for the 
first field day. The weather was perfect. We followed the Plenty 
River for a while, then, made our way to Mr.W.-C.-Tonge' s place on 
Eltham Heights. After lunch inthe open^we went for a ramble 
towards the river,and as each member's attention was given to his 
own particular study,the party became scattered,the young members 
receiving practical lessons in field work. The insects found 
wore chiefly small beetles and cranoflioo Tipulidao . Lepidoptera 
were scarce.. We gathered again for afternoon tea and before 
leaving saw Mr.Tange’s collection of bird paintings,and butter¬ 
flies ca,ught near his home., A quiet walk to the station in the 
beautiful twilight’ ended a, perfect day. T..Greaves, Hon., Sec, 

Lecturers for monthly meetings wore chiefly drawn from the- ( 

Society members,Mr.Wilson featuring most frequently with an 
extraordinary variety of topics: other members" who frequently 
spoke w^re Mr.A II.Burns,R.R.Blackwood,C.H.3orch,T..Rayment,Rev Nye, 

T.Deane,R.T.M.Poscott,A.L.Browne pnd Miss J.Raffle. Special 
meetings were often, arranged for visiting entomologists,at one ( 

of these held in August 1931,an attendance of seventy was recorded 
to meet Dr.G.A.Waterhouse,Dr.H.J.Carter and Professor Wheeler.U8SA. 

On various occasions attempts wero made to publish a journal and 
in 1936 this reached the stage where Mr Blackwood presented a 
design for the cover of the publication and this was approved by 
the Meeting,but at a meeting in May 1937,little progress had 
been made except to choose a title "Insect Life".. 

There.is no further mention of the journal in the minutes and the 
writer assumes it was abandoned.. Other activities embarked upon- 
were the preparation of a list of popular names of insects (I 928 ) i 

apparently this remained unfinished,and a collection of members 1 

notes and observations (1940).. 

The latter are still in the possession of the Society and will be 
published separately in "Wings and Stings" at a later date. 

Special meetings were arranged for the purpose of furthering the J 

interests of school children, in entomologywi^th members providing 
elaborate exhibits;that held in 1938 attracted sixty visitors 
from”school nature clubs., 

* * * * 1 

Membership of the Society in the years 1927-1940 was from 25 to4& 
although attendance at meetings fell to a very low ebb at times 
By 194 I attendance had fallen, to an average of nine and formal- 
-ities were dispensed with and no minutes kept after May 1942 
when meetings at Forester's Hall ceased and reverted t-o being held, 
at members homes. Because of the pressures of the war the 
Society lapsed about July 1942 and was not re-established until 
I 96 I when. Mr.J.C.Le Soeuf arranged.a meeting at the National 
Herbarium Hall fir this purpose. 

The proposal to re-establish the Society met with a ready 
response,and the original constitution,name and purposes were 
re-adopted.. 



The Society has co.itinued to grow in status and numbers.. 
Membership today includes several from pre-war years - 
Mr J.C.L3 Souef,Mr A.L.Brown,Mr W.Mules- and in particular 
Mr C.H.Borch, who is a foundation member of the Society. 
Outstanding personalities and contributors to entomology 
in Australia have served as office bearers — Mr F.3.Wilson 
C.L.Barrett,Sir Robert Blackwood, R.T.M.Pescott. A.N.Burns 
and many others.Since 1927 the Entomological Society of 
Victoria as a whole has done much for entomologists and 
entomology in this country. 


The most recent phases of the Society's developement have 
been to affiliate with the newly formed Australian 
Entomological Society, and the publication of "Wings 
and Stings." 

Fast Presidents 1928 - I 965 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
193 $ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 
I9oI 

1962 

mi 

1965 


F.3.Wilson. 

F.T.Wilson. 

T .Rayment.. 

J.Clarke.. 

A. N. Burns.. 

Rev. E.Kye. 

F. "3..Wilson. 

R.T.M.Pescott. 
F.3.Wilson. 

A. N. Burns.. 

Rev. E.Nye,.. 
C.J.R.Johnston. 
A, II. Bur ns. 

A.N.Burns. 
J.C.le Souef . 
J.C.le Souef. 
J.C.le Souef. 
J.C.le Souef. 
J.C.le Souef. 
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YdJFPOON -'.U^Ea'SL AND IN NQVSK3BR. 

by J.C.Le SO0SF. 

liven northern Queensland entomologist's look upon Yeppoon 
as one of the really good collecting areas. Many 
butterflies have been recorded from here and it is consid¬ 
ered that it is the southern-boundary for several species,. 

It is extremely difficult for a Victorian to decide just 
where to collect in November, there so many places of 
interest in his own State. 

Although I had been told that this time of the year was the 
leanest period for insects in Queensland, I felt that when 
the opportunity to go to Yeppoon arose, it was too good to 
be missed. So Mrs Le Souef,Nicolas and I flew to Rockhampton 
on the 22nd of November I9°5 for a ten days stay- at 
Farnborough about four miles from Yeppoon. 

Probably due to the prolonged drought, the insect fauna was 
indeed limited,but while we were there some good rains fell 
with a resultant emergence of many insects. 

There were only about thirty species of butterflies noted fen 
in any numbers, mostly only odd specimens. The main 
collecting was done in the garden of our host's farm on the 
slopes of the range which runs from Yeppoon northwards to 
Byfield and beyond. Some species were found only in the 
rain forest gullies of the range,while others were restricted 
to the mangroves on the flats at the mouth of the Ross Creek. 

Syfield some twenty miles to the north, despite its jungle, 
swamplands and open forest, produced nothing for us. 

November is definitely not the right time for collecting in 
the Rockhampton Gardens,although in Junetl e whole place 
seamed alive with flying insects,there were only a dozen or 
so to to seen during this visit. 

In the Yeppoon area cicadas were in .large numbers, especially 
those found in the mangroves.. Several species were taken. 
Dragon-flies too were in abundance, both near the water and 
in the forest. 

The Buprestidae. perhaps our strongest lure, were 
disappointing, the gums at Double Head were not in flower, 
but we did take two species on gum flowers elsewhere and two 
on wattles. 

The highlight of the trip was collecting with the mercury 
vapour lamp,which I set up in the gable facing out towards 
the range. To a southerner it was indeed a thrill to see the 
great variety of insects fly in and lend on the sheet,there 
were more than I 30 species of moths from large hawks to little 



plumes and smaller.. Forty species of beetles were taken 
varying in size from the clumsy elephants to pinheads. 

There were six species of antiions and a few bugs. 

r ' • * * ’ •. 

A surprising feature of this yo-yo like excersize of climbing 
up and down a sixteen: foot ladder taking insects from the 
sheet,is that it is so much less tiring than the same effort 
required in house painting. 

The M.V.light outside the bedroom window has its disadvantages 
there was a flight of black shield bugs one night and they 
proved most uncomfortable bed comp-anions;I shut the window 
on other nights. 

A list of all species taken will shortly be completed.* 

-0000OOO0000- 


Further Overseas Collectors Exchanges For The 
Lepidopterists. 

Butterflies. M,Etienne Berfot, 

5 T Antione lumiere, 

Lyons 8e, 

France., 

-f ■ Mr.Louis C.Clarke 

104-35 Georgetown Drive 
Rancho Condova, 
California, U..S.A., 

' . i ■ 

■- 1 Dr A,V.Maslov, 

Stato Medical Inst., 
Lenin Square, 
Khabarovsk (-vsk) 
U.S.S.R. 

Butterflies Stephen I.Hawkins, 

and Moths., 936-24-th Street, 

Bellingham, 

Washington - U.S.JU- 

Mr Q.F.Hess 
Ontarid Forest Ranger 
School 

Dorset Ontario Canada., 
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ENTOMOLOGIST ONCE by Nancye Kent Perry . 

Thisentomologist underwent compulsory retirement on marriage, 
and threupon entered into an environment surrounded by books 
and people of a completely non—entomological character. 

It was an act not far short of self-defence which motivated 
this solitary entomologist to begin a book collection on her 
own account. The time previously spent in haunting^ second¬ 
hand bookshops in search of military books for her husband 
is now transformed to a source of interest and delight with 
the always present possibility of finding some rare Australiara 
item. The thrill of chancing upon a scarce edition of some 
early Australian book carries one on from junk shop to jumble 
sale, from Opportunity Shop to Spring fete. 

Only last week,whil.st rooting in extreme discomfort through 
tumbled cartons beneath a. laden trestle in a humid tent at 
a local garden fete,a discovery occurred which made the day 
worth while. This find consisted of two volumes, in good 
condition,of "Across Australia" by Baldwin Spencer and F.Gillai 
published in 1912 a„nd priced at this fete at I/- per volume. 

The same books brought £12, at a recent Melbourne book auction 
and were quoted at £22-10.in a Sydney catalogue in November. 
Another recent discovery in similar circumstances was a book 
for children by the well-known Victorian Naturalist,the late 
Tarlton Rayment - the title, "The Prince of the Totem" 
published in 1933 by Robertson and Mullens Ltd of Melbourne.. 
This was acquired for the outlay of sixpence. 

Another source of possible "gold" for the book collector of 
modest means or for one to whom the thrill of the chase is 
paramount,isthe Book-Fair. Book fairs take place at irregular 
intervals throughout Melbourne and its suburbs and pre usually 
located by watching the local pppers and by the book 
collectors grape-vine. 

For the wealthy collector or for one with neither the time 
nor the inclination for lengthy searching,book dealers' 
catalogues and book auctions provide the answer. 

The following list of prices asked in a dealers catalogue 
and paid at the F.G,Coles Australiana Auction in July I9&5 
for certain Natural History publications should be of interest 
to members of this Society. 

Catalogue No 76 of Messrs. Bsrkelouw. Sydney, 

The Australian Museum Magazine,vol. I no.I to vol. 13 no.II. 

Sydney I 92 I-I 96 I (some bound)..£IC§ 

The Australian Museum Memoirs., nos Ito 10. 

Sydney, I 89 O- 1947 


£50 
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» 

ft 


ft 

ft 


Belcher, C.F. - The birds of the district of Geelong 

Australian 1914.£.50. 

Broinowski,G.J.- The birds of Australia. 6 vols. 

1887 - 1391 ..£ 112 - 10 .., 

Buller,W.L. -A history of the birds of New Zealand. 

2 vols. 2nd ed.Lond.1888. .£ 150 . 

Buller,W,L. - Manual of the birds of New Zealand. 

Wellington 1882_....£10-10. 

Campbell,A.J. - Nests and eggs of Australian birds. 

Shefield 1900...£40. 


Cayley,N.W. - Australian- finches in bush and aviary.. 

Sydney. 1932..£21. 

Cayley.,N.W.. - Budgerigars in bush and aviary. 

Sydney. 1933........£17-10. 

Cox, J.C. - A monograph of Ausrtalian land shells. 

Sydney 1868.£75- 

French,C. - Handbook of the destructive insects of Victoria. 

Farts Ito S5. Melb..£15. 


Frogatt, W.W., — Australian, insects. Sydney. 1907... .£21. 

Hudson,G.V. - -New Zealand moths and butterflies. 

Macro-lepidoptera. Lond. I 898 ... .£22-10., 

Lucas,A.K.S., and le Souef,W.H.D. - The birds of Australia. 

Melb. I 9 II.£16. 

Mathews, G.M., - A list- of the birds of Australia.. 

Lond., 1913.£31-10. 

Memoirs of the National Museum,Melbourne, nos I- 22. 

1906 - 1957...£50. 

Mosely,M.S. and Kimmins,D.E. - The Trichoptera of Australia 

and New Zealand. Lond. 1953.••.£10-10 

Memoirs of the Queensland Museum, vols I to II 

Brisbane 1912 - 1937..£75- 

Rehn,J.A.G. - The grasshoppers and locusts (Acridoidea) 

of Australia. - 3 vols. Melb.1952 - 1957 

.£I2ria. 
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Tillyard,R.J. - The insects of Australia and New Zealand. 

Sydney 1926.£42., 

Waterhouse,G.A. - What butterfly is that? 

Sydney 1932.£31-10. 

F.G.Poles Auction - July 1965 .. 

Diggles,3. - The ornithology of Australia. 

Brisbane 1870.£475* 

Dodovan, E. - An epitome of the natural history of the 

insects of New Holland,New Zealand & New Guinea 

1805.£200 

Lewin J.W.- A natural history of the birds of New 

South Wales.- I 838 ... .£400.. 

Lucas, A.H.S. & le SQuef,W.H.D.- The animals of Australia. 

Melb. I 909 .£10. 

Musgrave,A. - Bibliography of Australian Entomology, 

1775- 1930. Sydney 1932...£12. 

Rainbow,W.J. — A guide to the study of Australian 

butterflies. - Melb. 1907..£3-10. 

Saville-Kent,W. - The naturalist in Australia. 1897..£21. 


Smith,G, - A naturalist in Tasmania. 1909.£11. 

Waterhouse,G.A.. & Lyell,G. - The butterflies of Australia. 

Sydney 1914.£ 32 - 10 .. 

The above list serves to give an idea of the prices obtained 
at book auctions and by some dealers to-day. Book 


collecting may indeed be an expensive hobby,but it need not 
be if initiative is used and a certain amount of time set 
aside for searching in unlikely and promising places.. 

A sound grounding in methods of entomological collecting 
provides an excellent basis for becoming a book collector.. 

The necessary alertness,quickness of eye,tenacity and thrill 
of the chase are little different when applied to the hunting 
out of rare inaects or of rare books.. 


oooOOOqoo 














BOOK REVIEW "by J.S.Barnes. 

The Vegetation of Wyperfield Park. 

by Ros.J.Garnet. 

This is only a small book but packed with information. 

It covers a survey of the vegetation and plant communities 
in this most interesting corner of North-West Victoria. 

Written and arranged by the President of the Native Plants 
Preservation Society of Victoria^, a. well-known' personality 
in field naturalist circles,it is excellently illustrated 
and indexed. The fold up map will prove invaluable to the 
visitor in the area for the first time. 

Although this little book does’nt mention the insect cworld 
it ds so much a story of insect potential that its pages 
could be a guide to the entomologist eager to search new 
corners of the State for specimens. 

My copy was purchased at the Herbarium for fifteen shillings 
on the back cover is marked one dollar fifty cents, Right 
up to date and worthy of a place in your reference library. 

The Insect Factor in ‘Wood Decay, by Norman E.Hicken. 

No book on timber insects has yet been published with so 
much easy, to read information.. 

Its terminology, is for the layman, for those whose task it 
is to conserve our buildings — from the suburban home to 
the historic monument. 

It deals with insects of far-reaching economic importance 
such as the Furniture Beetle A nobium punctatum . It also 
describes many species of lesser and some of no importance. 
Its two hundred and sixty line or scraper-board drawings 
by the author and its many fine photographic reproductions 
help the reference work and keys., 

The book not only deals with Goleoptera but includes history 
of Siricidae and Isoptera 

Hardly a day passes that "Hicken" does not leave my library 
shelf. 


000OOO000 
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THS ORUSL PLANT by David R Holmes 

My curiosity was aroused by the finding of four Pispar compacta 
caught in a creeper I had planted on the outside wall of my 
glass-house. Ihad thought this creeper a Mandevillia, 4 0WQVer 
subsequent investigation identified it as Araujia sericifera 
the Cruel Plant - or the White Bladder Flower.. 

This creeper is a member of the family Asclcpiadaceae to 
which is related the Hoyas, It is a native of South America 
and the plant is a useful source of a strong fibre used in 
South American textile work. 

Unlike most plants the Cruel Flant contracts its stamens on 
contact thus firmly holding the moth or butterfly by the 
proboscis. 

V* " • if . * 

Below is a list of the insects caught by the White Bladder 
Flower between the 5th of March and the I4th of April 1965 * 
These were the only buttreflies in the locality while the 
creeper was in flower,otherwise it is quite reasonable to 
believe that many more varieties would have been caught. 

Insects caught by Araujia sericifera. 


Date. 

No. 

Variety.. 

5 . 3 . 65 . 

4 

Dispa.r compacta. 

6.3.65 

I 

Trepezites symmomus soma*. 

6 

Signeta flammeata. 


2 

Dispar compacta.. 


I 

Trepezites symmomus soma.. 

IO.3..65. 

4 

Signeta flammeata. 

I2.3..65.. 

2 

Dispar compacta.. 

2 

Hesperilla idothea idothea. 


3 

Dispar compacta. 

14.3.65. 

4 

Signeta flammeata. 

3 

Dispar compacta. 

I6.3.65.. 

2 

Signeta. flammeata. 

2 

Pieris rapae. 


2 

Dispar compacta. 


2 

Signeta flammeata.. 

17.3.65. 

2 

Pieris rapae. 


5 

Signeta flammeata. 


3 

Dispar compacta.. 


I 

Asura cirvicalis. 
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20.2. .65. 

2 

Signeta flammeata. 

14 . 4 . 65 . 

12 

Pieris rapae. 


I 

Hesperilla ornata ornata 
(larva from N,S,.W.placed on 

Total. 

66 

Sword-grass near by.) 


EHUCHIDAE. "by J.S.Barnes.. 

A little known insect in Leguminaceae. 

No family appears to be more underestimated then Bruchidae,, 
Most literature merely cites these insects as the bean and 
pea weevils. Nothing,however,could be more misleading. 

Tillyard notes fourteen:-known species native in Leguminacae 
seed,Acacia etc., in Australia. It is unfortunate that 
literature on identification is scarce. 

Most of the specimens collected come from food and seed 
parcels in migrants baggage. Some in seed samples others in 
mung-beanB and various Near-East commodities. Most literature 
deals with Bruc hus pi sorum. L the pea weevil, Bruchus rufi - 
manus.Boh .. the b?ond—bean weevil and Acanthoscelides obtectus . 
the bean weevil. 

} The family Bruchidae is divided into various sub-families 
and is dealt with in sub-family order., 

B ruchus . 

^ Bruchus pisorum.h . Appeals to be already established in some 
parts of Australia. This weevil measures from 4.0 to 4,5m/m. 
The antennae mainly black other than the first four segments 
which are red, The tibia and tarsi of the front legs are red, 
but the remainder of the legs axe black. The basic colour 
of B.pisorum .is black with a brown pubescent covering and 
distinctive white markings on the elytra. The weevil has 
been collected in pears from various Mediterranean countries. 
The female lays its egg ? singly in the gre ;n growing pods 
in the field,the resulting larva feeds in the pea—seed, 
matures, pupates,., and cuts its way from its hbet;but the 
adult females da not re—infest the dried pefts.. 


Bruchus rufimanu s. Boh .is distinguished from B.pisorum by its 
completely red front legs. The basic colouring of this bruchid 
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is more grey tha brown and the white markings on the elytra 
are less defined. The apical spur on the hind tibia is long 
and prominent, however the pygidium protruding beyond the 
elytra is smaller than in B,pisorum. The insect measures 
from 3.-5 to 4.5 m/m in length. Commonly called the broad 
bean weevil its life cycle follows the same pattern as the 
pea weevil,though often more than one larva is found in the 
one bean. This bruchid is found in other Vicia spp„ and 
specimens have been- taken i*n tick beans from Eygpt and in 
broad beans from Greece and Italy. 

Bruchus signaticornis.Gyll . Collected in lentils from Greece 
this bruchid is widespread in Europe. From 2.8 to 3*5 m/m 
it is characterised by one or two bands of white hair patches 
across the elytra. The pygidium shows two round black spots 
divided by a white hairline. The second segment of the an 
antennae is always black a.nd the front legs are yellow,. 

B.signaticornis is a pest of lentils and vetches,however 
it has never been found in lentils from Algeria. A small 
wasp Tetrastichus sp p.parasitizes this bruchid. 

Bruchus lentis.Jrohl. Infesting lentils and vetches this 
bruchid was taken in lentils from Italy. Somewhat smaller 
than B. signaticornis . from 2.5 to 3.° m /m though much the 
same shape,nevertheless there are certain characteristic 
differences. The first five segments of the antennae are 
reddish as also are the two front pairs of legs,with the 
exception that the femurs of the second pair .are dark. The 
males have a simple spine on the tibia of the second leg.' 
Cheloninae Sigalphus thoracius.Curt . parasitizes B.lentis. 

Bruchus brachi»lis. Fahrs. Found in a smP.ll type of peP- from 
China this bruchid e,ppears to be cosmopolitan and is estab¬ 
lished in America., From 3*0 to 3.5 m/m in length it has a 
dense covering of grey hairs with many white spots on the 
elytra and two white patches one on the scutellum and one on 
the postnotum. The front legs are red the other legs being 
black. In the male the antennae is red,,the female,however ' 
has the first five segments and the last segment red whilst 
segments six to ten are black. The male carries a notched 
apical spine on the intermediate tibia. 

Bruchus emarginatus.All. This bruchid although of secondary 
importance in Europe has been found in chick-peas from both 
the Mediterranean basin p.nd China. The antennae and legs 
are red and the elytra is well marked with white lines ,tho 
basic colouring of the insect is reddish. 
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. ^ . ruchun _tristi c ulus. Fahrs .. This little bruchid of 2 to 4 m/m 
0 found in Iiathvrus son. It is reddish and covered with 
grey hairs, the antennae completly red, the legs also are 
rod although the back legs are somewhat darker., 

Bruchidius . 

^£ag^diu s_perparvulUB.Boh . From trefoil oof Italian origin 
a little black bruchid measuring only I.0 to 1.5 m/m it 

possesses a conical prothorax more or less curved from front 
to back. 

~~r uqhidius ir i folii.Motechulsky . This bruchid measures I ..3 
0 '-,3 m/m and has two colour variations. The typical form 
is entirely black having two sometimes three segments of the 
antennae red. In the second form the elytra is covered 
with a grey, pubescence and flecked with a profusion of 
short clear lines. 

gruchidiUB poupil lieri.,All .. Measuring 2.0 to 2.5 m/m is of 
wo distinct types. The first type goupillieri . possesses 
oth legs and elytra, yellow with a dark spot on the anterior 
°f ^^0 mesothorax. The antennae is bla.ck though often 
the basal segment is red.. Type atramentari u s.Schllsk.v. 
possesses both antennae and legs black. This bruchid is 
round infesting Hedysarum coronarium.L. throughout the 
Mediterranean area, 

^£H£hidi us_bimaculg,tus..01 . A pest of Medic ago sativa this 
small member of the family measures I .7 to 2.2 ra/m . The 
antennae pectinate and the first three segments and the 
last three yellow.. Possesses a clearly defined white spot 
at the base of the prothorax. The elytra is well marked with 
white hair patches,however,,two deep black blotches show 
one on.each side of the elytra in line with the back legs 
which are also dark. The other lego are yellowish.. 

Aoanthoscelides ., 

Ap-^Pthospelides obtectus.Say r Measuring 2.5 to 3.0 m/,m this 
ruchid is reddish and covered with a deep grey ; pubescence , 
The elytra is marked with olive rectangular markings. The 
hind tibia carries two small teeth ae well as the apical 
spur. The antennae he.s the first four segments yellow as is 
also the last one,while the remainder are black. This bruchid 
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is a world -wide pest in Phaseoli spp ., wherever they are x 
grown, A.obtectus. infest a and re—infests beans in storage 
although its original attack is in the field. 

r * 

Callosobruchus maculatus.F, This bruchid is reddish brown 1 , 
the elytra is marked with two prominent black square spots 
The antennae black pther than the first four segments which 
are red. The males have pectinate antennae,while some females 
have a completely red antennae. This bruchid has .world-wide' 
distribution and will infest and re—infest pulse in storage,. 

Callosobruchus chinensis.L . The species is dark red in colour 
measuring 2,2 to J,Q m/m in length. Two very white spots 
show on the base of the prothorax.. The elytra is fawn colour 
with throe brownish, markings and one white line in the middle 
third. The first five antennal segments are red and the 
last seven segments pectinate in the males but never in the 
females. Like A.obtectus it infests and re-infests 
stored legumes.. 

Pachymerus . 

Species of unknown, tropical origin living in the seeds of 
various Acacias. 

Pseudopachymerus lallemonti. Marceul. The specimen from 
4.0 to 5-0 m/m in length is oval in shape of a more or less 
deep reddish brown with undulating stripes If'rgo and well 
marked, bordering the interstices. 

Taken, in Acacia farnesiana from Greece it is also found in 
A. arabica and has recently been reported from Algeria in 
carab seeds Ceretonia siliqua although this does not appear 
to be a regular habitat. 

One other bruchid Bruchus arvillii. has an identical habitat,, 

Amblycerinae . 

The bruchids in this sub—family are identified by a generally 
globular form. Their colour a uniform dark brown to black 
the eyes slightly projecting and the antennae filiform.. 
Slender legs carry two simple spines on the hind tibias. 

In the Faleartic regions the family is confined to two genus 1 
Suspermophagus. Zacher. and Zabrotes. , Horn . 

The latter has not been intercepted here to date, however, 
a.s this bruchid infests Phaseolus spp .. especially the haricot 
bean the eventual interception of this insect is probable 
from the America.'a 




















Eus oermophagus s e ^iceus . Geoff ., is of some economic import - 
ancs though mainly secondary.. A black bruchid of 1.8 to 
2.8 m/.iii ..It was found in Roe ell a seed from India.. 

REFERENCES.. 

Balashowsky.A.S..( 1962 ) Entomologie appliquee a L'Agric,, 

V 0 I..I. part I,. (Colopteres.,) 
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PROGRESS.?? . by R.Sell. 

In the August issue of -'Wings and Stings" a most interesting 
article on. butterflies appeared,written by David crosby. 

This article is very informative because it tells where 
various species may be taken and more important ,when.. Most of 
the places were considerably, distant and a collector would 
need the use of a car to visit the various localities. 

I remember a time when: I boarded a train - not having a oaar 
in those day a - and within an hour:* s travelling I was in the 
bu c h collecting many: of the species David Crosby mentions,. 

Until o.uite recently areas in the foothills of the Dandenongs 
wex. well known for tho many and varied species of butterflies 
to be found there, providing one knew exactly what month to: 
go and this was only learnt,jas in my case,by trial and error.. 
Sometimes I came home with a box full of specimens but other 
times J.could not find a single specimen of interest,pimply 
because I went in tho wrong month. 

Uithin the Fingwood/'roydon and Bey swat cr area I have taken 
as many an eighteen different species over ayseason's 
collecting.. Before one particular area "progressed" I 
wcvld start off ini October by taking Argynnlna hobartia cvrila. 
followed by the first of cthe "skippers" in November 
Trapezltes phigli.- _ while in the name month I have in the 
same locality taken T.phigalioides. Dispar compacta. 

S ignet a flammoata.. Hesoerllla donnysa patmos .. and H,. ornata .. 

In December I would return again where many of the "skippers" 
were still on the wing,but getting tattered by now and I 
would be sure of seeing various members of the Pieridae . 
family.. Delia ama n ippe .. D.. harpa lyce. and usually 
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Anaphaeis java teutonia. On "She wing in January were the 
"browns" Satyrinae. Heteronympha merope . Geitoneura klug t. 
and G. acantha .. In February I have taken. Trapezites symm omus 

.and in March H. bank si . Oreixeniica lathoniella h erceus. 
and O.kersiiawi kershawi,, this only leaving April when I was 
sure of finding females of H.banksi .and odd specimens of 
Tisiphone abeone albifascia . Pieris rapae. and of course the 
common grass-blue. Zizicria otis labradus. When' one considers 
that all tlie'se xjame from the same small area of roughly one 
acre,.within twenty miles of the G.P.O.it is all the more 
remarkable.. 

Within this distance of Melbourne I have also taken 
Paralucia aurifer. the other beautiful "copper" Lucia limbarin. .. 
and the fringed blue Neolucia agricola agricola ., all in the 
same place in favourable years.. 

At Heidelberg I have Collected Dd nais pleximans . Z.labradus 
D.chr.vs ippus patelia. Precis villida calvbe. D. compact a . 
Vanessa c ardui kershawi . V.itea . Lampides boeticus .. and the 
common migrant Catopsilia pyranthe . On one occasion I saw 
Papilio anactus . feeding on the Buddleia, but due to my 
surprise at such a visitor, I wps too excited to strike 
accurately and saw it fly gaily up and over the cfence gone 
forever.. 

In all these areas I have seen "progress" come and the 
butterflies have gone.. One of my delights when in 1954 
I came to Heidelberg was on a warm summer evening, to watch 
Heteron ympha merope merope . jostling for a place to feed on 
my shrubs, but over the years even.this common butterfly 

has steadily decreased and only the odd specimen visits me 
now., So much tor progress In. I962 I took four Surema smilax . 
within afew weeks,truly a good year for this species.. 

•Vhilst I agree that a collector is likely to take more 
specimens by travellling afield, he may find it worth while 
to stay "in his own back yard".. In this day of progress our 
near bush, areas are fast disappearing but collectors mny7 be 
rewarded as I have been with a series of the onore common 
species of butterflies.. 


0000OOOO0000 
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Excursion to Frankston Cqinmon r 

Sunday 3 1 at October 1 96 5 ., by J. S.JBarne®.. 

The vagaries of Melbourne weather'once again upset what would 
have been an entomological heyday.. To the few who spent the 
last day of October on the Frankston common, ; it was a most 
rewarding day. 

This is an area which could cater for a collector in almost 
any of the fields of entomology. For the naturalist it is 
real pleasure. The four hours of fine weather with odd bursts 
of sunshine dried the tea-tree and walking was quite pleasant.. 

Birds sang in the trees and the whole area was a riot of 
1 blossom.. Wedding -bush vied with swamp tea—tree, while here 
and there to break the whiteness, pink tea—tree flowered, 
like an artist's splash of colour on a white canvas.. 

) Melaleucas with their creamy brushes enticed literally 

thousands of blow-flies,while in the tea—tree,moths fluttered 
and dipped out of sight in the flickering of an eyelid. 

On the edge of an arid bank a flannel-flower bloomed.. Fringe— 
lilies held their deep blue faces skywards.. On sandy rises 
Conesticks with sharp unfriendly leaves competed with the 
Coast Banksia for living space.. 

Bordering the swamp patches, sword-grass with deep brown seed 
) heads bent with the weight of pregnant maturity,held in their 
larval-fastened loaves, chrysalis of "skippers".. Some had 
already flown,. On the ground, ants hurried about in their 
usual seemingly haphazard way.. Bull-ants both black and'brown 
} raised their heads and with open jaws stood their ground.. 

Resting on the roadway "Painted Ladies " opened and crlased 
their wings in characteristic fashion - now you see me, 
now you dont - and with closed wing 3 their's is a near perfect 
camouflage.. Small robber-flies Asii idae. darted here and 
there looking for Sunday 3 dinner, while stalk legged goldeir 
eyed flies flew low im the shelter of the tea9tree.. 
bright blue flea-beetles leapt out of range at the first 
sound of danger.. 

A Bush-brown^ moving in that iazy-hurrying motion some butter¬ 
flies havsb,, flopped '•.round a clump of banks’as right into 
m, eager net.. 
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On a sandbank edging the road a toothed nightshade sprawled 
its purple flowers centred with a spot of gold'.. 

In the sedges L found a pair of thin elongate beetles^ Hiapirrae 
and wandering solitary over a send patch H ethra grandir & 
strange member of the bug family, flat: and squarish. 

Handled carelessly this gucer little fellow is'nt above 
giving a vicious stab.. 

Driving homeward. in pouring rain it was hard to believe that 
we had had four hours of open air enjoyment.. 


A VISITOR COME TO STAY ., by David R Holmes. 

I arrived home from work on December 22nd 1 ^ 65 ,P-nd it was 
with a great deal of delight that I found a friend who had come 
to visit me for the first time. 

I had gone to the Mountains- many times over my collecting 
years, but this was the first time F- vpilif r macicayanus. had 
ever come to visit mo at Red Hill., 

Shimmering above the Buddleia flowers (grown expressly for 
the purpose), as only, a papilio could shimmer,I invited her 
into, my net to pl.^co on record that this delightful creature 
had come ’4-0 or 50 m.Jes to be my guest, and to stay with me.. 

So many questions arces In my mind about th..s butterfly 
Why, had it ccie to Red Hill? 

Why pick an. writ.>r.:olegists garden to lodge in? 

Had any of is3 kind over come before to find me away, 
end to pass on to destruction in the sea at Flinders? 

These and many oth~-r questions came to mind and perhaps we 
can speculate enough Lj make these deductions.. 

On the day, in question it wps £0 degrees in temperature , 
with a st”ong I-Iorth-East mini blcwi g. Miss or Mrs Kaeleay- 
anus was flying high in the tree toys, whem she was carried 
by, a thermal air current well uo to perhaps 2,000 feet.. 

The wind then took her directly.' 40 miles or so, where at 1 four 
o ; clock , the air near tin coast started to cool which allowed 
the descent. The habit of these butterflies is to find flowers 
to hover and shimmer over,so what better place tham a garden 








with the butterfly tree,the buddleia, to alight on,, 

vVe can only assume that something like this happened,, we 
will never know,, 

Whether or not P... macleayanus .has ever migrated away/ from 
home before is hard to say. I have collected for twenty 
years and have never seen it here,., 

Iventure to say it was sheer chance which brought it down, 
and luck that, made it possible for me to bo there at that 
time of the day. to capture it.,, 

-000O000-- 


A GREAT AUSTRALIAN . by. J.S..Barnes. 

Not long ago I was at a discussion group and the talking 
point was "A Great Australian." I wondered about those who 
might be considered to be great Australians. Pharlap was— 
at least those people who put their money on him thought so.. 

My Great Australian is much smaller than Pharlap - indeed, 
smaller than the kangaroo or the platypus. Fully grown it 
would not be more than #" In diameter.. It is a tiny black 
and red ladybird Rodolia cardina,lis whose fame spread 
throughout America and South Africa in the latter part of 
the 19 th century.. 

If on the one hand we have famous Australians - then because 
we must always have an harmonic balance in nature - on the 
other hand we must have infamous Australians,and this is 
once again the good old plot of "goodies" and "baddies",. 

In the year 1880 or thereabouts,some Australian shrubs 
(probably Pittosporum species) were shipped to California. 

In those days import restrictions were not as strict as they 
are to-day.. The shrubs were planted and thrived but 
unfortunately, attached to some of them were specimens of 
one of our scale insects Icer.va purchasi .the Cottony Cushion 
scale. 

This sca.le insect is very pa.rtial to orange-trees and with 
the Californian climate suitable and the orange groves 
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plentiful, it was not long before it had reached plague 
proportions.. One can imagine the devastation wrought in the 
citrus groves,. Trees quickly became'unsightly,many died and 
the citrus crop was reduced by half.. 

In Australia this scale had not been, a problem and the reason 
why was soon investigated,. R.cardinalis . then became a 
popular migrant into California. Its larva a pinkish,hairy 
little grub, is a voracious feeder and can be observed tearing 
the scale insects to pieces as a dog would tear a piece of 


meat.. 


r. 


This little lady-bird did very well in the Californian:: climate 
and multiplied at an unprecedented rate.. Within a few years 
it had complete control of the situation so that the scale } 
although still present in America,is now of little 
consequence, R.cardinalis.. is found everywhere in the TJ.S.A. 
to-day,and feeding on other scale insects too. The little 
fellow has made himself so much at home that some American, 
journals quote him as a nativej But to Australian, 
entomologists who are interested in him,he will always be 
an Australian^ Maybe only a little one, But a great one. 


This completes your list of overseas collectors 
anxious to exchange specimen-', with ustraliarr 
entomologists. 


Butterflies. 


Dr .,D.Weiss,, 
Bruselska 
Fraka 2. 
Czechoslovakia.. 


it 


(particularly Satyridae.) Mr George Thomson 


98 George St. 
Dunblane, Perthshire 
Scotland.. 


Beetles... 


(correspondence 
French only ) 


M.Guillaume Debatisse, 
II, 8 eme rue 
Saint-Ghislain (Hainaut^ 
Belgium., 
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NO WINGS ., by Alex L. Brown. 

Collecting in a bad season up north,around Cairns and Kuranda 
canibe more than just a little disappointing,in fact,well 
below expectations.. Normally/ this ares, is teeming with 
life that appeals to any collector,whether a moth, beetle, 
or butterfly enthusiast . This was not so during November 
and December of 1965 . All the country was dry with a great 
deal burnt out by fire, varying from a couple of acres to 
perhaps hundreds of acres,. No useful rains had fallen for 
months and none were expected in the near furure,. 

Of the many moths known; to inhabit these environs, a few 
common Noctuid pests of sombre colours and one fruit moth 
was all there was to be found. The butterfly collection was 
not enlarged by much either. In the sunshine, flying over 
those few highly situated Lantana blooms at Kurande.,there 
was an.occasional quick glimpse of H.bolina . end Cynthia ada . 
plus one male birdwing.. As to the beetles , there v/ere not 
many of them either. The only ones to bo found were the 
large black elephant beetle and a smaller brown one known to 
be a sugar cane pest,both in everyone's collection*. After 
tra.velling thousands of miles from home, the net generally 
had to remain folded.. 

Green. Island,also.had nothing to offer,save numerous edible 
fish within.easy reach of its popular jetty,where many people 
spent their time engrossed in fishing. As the train • 
travelled further south,large areas of arid and burnt out 
terrain alternated. Even Magnetic Island,normally capable 
of supplying a variety of wanted wogs was now a dry,rocky 
patch capable only of giving a visitor a really good meal 
at Arcadia and many scenic colour photographs along its' 
coastline. Townsville,too,wa.s at that time hot and dry.. 

Its city bounds spread for many miles but its magnificently 
multicoloured illuminated fountain in the Gardens was well 
worth stopping the night to admire.. 

The well laid out Botanical Gardens of Brisbane are situated 
on the bend of the river. In the rays of sunlight parsing 
through the foliage , could be seem a small variety of 
butterflies - a couple of species of Danaids,a H.bolina 
plus a common! blue and a skipper or two,. 







After a leisurely ambling trip home via Sydney,with its 
round fountain at the Toqronga Park Zoo and its King 1 si.Cross 
the train arrived back irr Melbourne,the holiday over. 

It did not take long to relax and set out the specimens 
obtained during those two months, but the scenic beauty 
which appeared en. route,; compensated for the other 
disappointment s. 

--—000OOO000-- 


Dear Member, 

For your information the meetings for 1966 will 
be held on the following dates. 

22nd April. 

17 th June.. 

19 th August.. 

21st October.. 

I 8 th November., 
probable - 9th. December.. 

Commencing at 8p/m in the lecture Hall, National Herbarium 

The Domain, South Yarra. 

Dont forget to bring along your exhibits. 

Your Editor is anxious to re^^ve vout contributions for 
your Journal. Bring them along to + he meetings or 
forward to Mr J Barnes 

42 Lucknow St. 

Mitcham. VIC. 

Yours sincerely, 

PJIAEME RU8HW0RTH. 


Hon* Secretary.. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Meetings held on the second last Friday of each second month, 

at The National Herbarium, South Yarra, at 8-00 p/m. 

Visitors Welcome. 


Office bearers for 1969./70. 


Mr Peter Kelly, President. 

260 The Boulevard, East Ivanhoe, 3079. 

Mr J.C.(Zoo)le Souef, Vice-President. 

Charles St. Blairgowrie. 


Mr John Barnes, 

42 Lucknow St. Mitcham. 3132. 


Secretary, 
and News Editor. 


Mr Bob Condron, 

96 Shannon St. Box Hill. 3128. 


Treasurer. 


Committee. 

Messrs Arthur Hall, Peter Williams, Clyde Wild, 
Fred Hallgarten, and Miss Jenny Forse. 


Meeting dates. 


1969. October 24th 
November 28th 

1970 

February 20th 
April 17th 
June 19th 

August 21st 
October 23rd 
November 20th 


Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the National Herbarium Hall 
at 8-00p/m on Friday 22nd of August. 

Minutes of the previous meeting as circularised were confirmed. 


Apologies were received 
R Pengilly, R Holt, and 
Correspondence. In. 


from Messrs A Nebo 
Miss Mathiesson. 


3-7-69 

Mr 

D 

7-7-69 

Mr 

K 

22-7-69 

Aust 

23-7-69 

Mr 

D 

4-8-69 

Mr 

D 


ss, J Wayne, A Hall, 

Holmes. 

Klemm. 

Entomological Society. 
Turner. 

Holmes. 


Treasurer's Report. 

The treasurer reported a credit balance of #37-53o 

as on the 22-8-69. 


Guest Speaker. 

Mr Keith Klemm Chief Information Officer of the 
Dept of Agriculture showed us two excellent films made by his 
Separtment. One on the Fruit fly and the other on Sirex wasp. 

A most enjoyable night. 

After a vote of thanks tendered by Mr le Soeuf, the meeting 
re-assembled and general business was discussed. 

The President tabled a new look to our meetings to follow a new format 
1 . Open Meeting, 2. Apologies, 3. Minutes of previous meeting. 

4. Business arising. 5. Correspondence, 6.Arising from correspondence 
7. TreasureT' S'report , 8. Guest speaker, 9.' Questions to Speaker. 

10. Vote of thanks. 11. General business.12.Presentation of exhibits, 
and Entomological notes. 13. Close meeting. 

It was agreed that this format be given a trial period. 

Wings and Stings. This is also to get a new look and will be 
published in six issues each year and will incorporate the newsletter. 
Some very interesting exhibits were brought along and it is hoped 
that future exhibits will form part of each issue of your journal. 


There will be a field day at Anglesea on the 26th of October,however, 
more information at our next meeting on Friday 24th October at 8-00. 

Those of you who came to the evening arranged by your Committee at 
the C.S.I.R.O. Forestry Division must have felt the evening well worth 
while. Our thanks to Mr Doug Howick for an interesting and 
informative evening. 


Are you a financial member if you have overlooked this so far your 
treasurer will be pleased to receive your two dollars to help 
defray costs of improving the group's service to you. 

Mr Douglas Turner, 20 Primmer Ave. Modbury, South Australia. 5092. 
is anxious to procure cocoons of Antheraea eucalypti to carry out 
environmental study. Can you help? 



KAN'S ENTOi UPHAGOuS HABITS, by J.C. le Soeuf. 

This word, which I regret to state I have now met for the 
first time, refers to the eating of insects, in other words 
insectivorous. 

Although many of our forebears ate insects with relish,for 
some reason most of us rather look askance at the thought of 
eating them nowadays. I refer of course to those of European 
descent. There are still plenty of those who live in the less 
caloried parts of the world even today who, of necessity, eat 
and like various types of insects. 

This is for the most part e "scissors and paste" article 
culled from Bodenheimer, Imms and Burr with some references 
from Norman Tindale and Ian Common. 

Various writers have for centuries suggested that really there 
is not much reason for not eating insects as they are very 
much cleaner feeders than many of the present day sources of 
animal food. 

dealing firstly with moths we find that Pliny recorded that the 
epicures of Rome used to fatten a grub called Cossus on flour 
and wine. However there is some doubt that this was the larvae 
of Cerambyx heros one of the longicorn beetles. 

On the Australian scene we have the Witchetty grub, referred to 
by many writers both anthropologists and entomologists. 

The Australian aboriginal had of necissity,to make use of any 
living thing that was not actually poisonous, to survive at all. 
This is why his attention was first drawn to this grub. 

The term witchetty grub belongs, I think, properly to the larva 
of the Cossid, although there seems to be some suggestion that 
it sometimes refers to longicorn beetle larvae as well. 

Cossid larvae tunnel in the branches and trunks of various 
trees and sometimes in the roots as well. They were either 
chopped out with axes or withdrawn with a witchetty hook if the 
hole were too deep. 

Mr Jack Eastman, who spent his young days on the Edward River 
at Morago told me that the local blacks always look for the 
pink or red sawdust pushed out of the young river gums by the 
larvae as these would be cossids, while the yellow or white 
sawdust from the sapwood of the tree meant that the occupant 
was a longicorn larva which they did not like. 

Apparently they are quite common in sore places as there is a 
reference to a bucketful being collected in quite a short time 
along the banks of the Cooper's Creek 

The larvae of the hepialid, Trictena is really relished by some 
aboriginals. They go to a lot of trouble following the hole 
down sometimes six feet just to get the grub at the bottom. 







Tindale described it as delicious, tasting like warm cream or the 
baked skin of pork. There is another writer who compares its taste 
to rice pudding enriched with eggs. 

There is one point which should be remembered,when eating these raw 
take off the jaws first,they can give the tongue or lips a 
nasty nip. 

Bogong moths have been mentioned as food of the Aborigines for many 
years. A note by Bennett in 1834 told of the moths collected in 
crevices in unbelievable numbers, the natives making smother fires <b 
to suffocate them. Tc cook them a fire was made on cleared ground 
and when the earth was sufficiently hot the embers were scraped 
away and the moths heaped on the hot earth. 

They were stirred till the wings and down were removed. They were 
then winnowed and either eaten as they were or patted into rissoles 
of what appeared to ; be fat. These would last for a week or so, but 
if they were to be kept longer they were smoked. 

^There was much vomiting at first,but the blacks soon got used to the 
niew diet and fattened exceedingly on it. They assembled from all 
parts of the country for the feast. Five bushels of moths were 
gathered from one group of rocks. 

%Ln his paper on the Australian cutworms of the genus Agrotis»Ian 
Common states that large populations of the typical form of 
A.infusa migrate in the spring to the highlands of south eastern 
Australia where they aestivate in small caves and crevices in rock 
outcrops at altitudes above 4,000 feet. I have only personally seen 
them on Mt hacedon where they provide a bountiful food supply for 
more than twenty species of birds. 

Caterpillars are mentioned in several places either eaten raw or,if 
they were hairy,with the hair singed off. One experimenter found 
^that monkeys instinctively avoided aposematic caterpillars. 

™"ried they were found to contain 258 calories. 

Here are a few suggested recipes for hungry entomologists. 

Fried soles with woodlouse sauce. Curried chafers. Friccasse of 
chicken with pupae. Boiled neck of mutton with moths on toast. 
Jpauliflowers garnished with caterpillars and wireworro sauce. 

Wasp grubs fried in the comb. Gooseberry cream with sawflies. 

Caterpillars are eaten in many countries, but what was described 
as the acme of economy was the eating of the silk-worm pupae after 
the silk of the cocoon had been used. 

As far as beetles are concerned we have the scarab of the Nile 
valley. It was considered a good fattening food for the womenfolk 
in a land where rotundity was considered an asset. Churchyard 
beetles were used for the same purpose. They must have been really 
keen on their figures to eat these foul smelling insects, 
in Mexico they make a deadly beverage of tiger-beetles and a caviare 
°f water bugs is sold in the markets. The larvae of the large weevil 
iHynco phorus palmarum . known as the palm worm is used extensively in 
ihe Vest indies. 





is roasted on a spit and as it heats is sprinkled with breadcrumbs 
and pepper and served with orange juice, a tasty spread is also 
s from palm worms. 

Australia we have the barbie grub, Bardistus cibarius . a longioom 
md in the grass trees,a popular item of diet by both aborigines 
and settlers alike,in the early days. 

Locusts have been used as food for many centuries and I have no doubt 
are still available in the various eastern market places. It is 
recorded that hoses permitted the Children of Israel to eat them and 
they are frequently mentioned as food by early civilizations. 

The world trade in locust flour in 1936 was 3,000 tons available in 
the Argentine for export as fertiliser. This would represent a 
fantastic number of grasshoppers. 

. hile in some places they were eaten raw in many instances they appear 
as a salted food capable of keeping for long periods. It would 
appear that if the legs with their horny spurs are aaten,ther is 
likely to be insestinal blockage. 

In their pursuit of knowledge,Dr.Howard and Prof.Riley,founders of 
economic entomology added cicadas to a stew for breakfast. They 
added a distinctive and not unpleasant flavour. When cooked in 
butter they tasted like shrimps. 

ihe creeks also used them as hors d'oeuvre at banquets. They were at 
there best in the nymphal stage before the last moult.In the adult 
insect it was the females, full of eggs which were most sought after. 

Termites have been widely used as food,in the Ivory Coast they were 
considered rejuvenating in the same class as tigers whiskers and 
maral horns. There has been some research into there suitability as 
food. From - the point of view of calories, it was found that alive 
they contained 347 and fried 508 calories. This compares well with 
eef at 1^7 f dried salt fish 203> only being beaten by peanut oil 
with 598 calories. They were fried and dried in the sun twice 
before being eaten. 

Honey has of course been a very important item of diet right back to 
our early ancestory. There are ants which gather,honey occuring in 
both America and Australia. The abdomen is eaten like a strawberry 
the rest being discarded. Green tree*ante were alao eaten either 

raw or made into a refreshing drink. 

Turning to less likely items of food we find that flies are quite 
important in some places, in the marshes of parts of America and 
Mexico, they were collected by the Indians and eaten. Apparently 
they have a strong smell of bad cheese and are specially sold in 
’ent. They are sometimes mixed with maize, made into cakes and 
^aked. 

here are times when gnats appear in clouds on Lake Tanganyika,as 
they rest on the ground after flying across the lake,they are 
brushed up, made into flour and baked. 

n TT en dragon-flies are caught with bird-lime and their bodies fried 




with onions and shrimps. 


Lerps which sometimes appear in large numbers attacking the leaves 
of our gums,were eaten by the aborigines. 

As I mentioned before these people had of necessity to eat almost 
anything which happened to be available to them. In my early days of 
collecting 1 was a bit taken aback to learn from Norman Tindale 
Shat he had seen aboriginal children gathering skipper larvae for 
tucker. 

Perhaps the most unexpected item of food from our point of view 
is that of eating lice and bed-bugs. liven today it would seem that 
they are eaten with some relish by some of the nomad tribes of 
Central Asia. 

It is the wife's happy duty when her lord has retired to run the 
seams of his clothes through her teeth cracking the bugs which hide 
there. If a native wishes to express his pleasure at meeting you, 
he takes your head in his lap and does a little "nitting" eating 
any animals he might find with gusto. 

I am more than sorry that I cannot produce some of these delectable 
titbits but I feel that here is a matter which could easily form 
the basis of gastronomic research among our members. 

-000000OOOOOOOO000000- 

GUdST S PHA hSH . 

Charles i-.cCubbin and Arthur heboiss had quite a write up in the August 
hews .bulletin published by the Australian entomological Society. 

Fancy spending tw r o weeks in the Torres Strait Islands -while we 
shivered down south. 

However Charles has promised to tell us all about it on Friday the 
24th of October ably assisted, I hope 07 Arthur working the projector, 
if he does'nt get the wander-bug and go off looking for more specimens 
to capture. This is a night you rust'nt miss. Lark it in your diary. LOW, 

hr C.K Smithers has been working for a long time on the migration of 
Vanessa kershawi Can you help with your records of where and when the 
Painted Lady breeds, .any information you have please forward to 
C.N.Smithers, Australian museum College St. Sydney, i.r Smithers win 
be pleased to here from you. 

If you are Kiata way make yourself known to hr Keith Hately the Hanger. 
Keith is a very old member of our Society and is ali/ays pleased to 
see any of us travelli g his v'ay. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 

Meetings held on the second last Friday of each second month, 
at The National Herbarium, South Yarra, at 8-00 p/m. 

Visitors Welcome. 


Office bearers for 1969./70. 


Hr Peter Kelly, 

260 The Boulevard, East Ivanhoe, 3079. 

Hr J.C.(Zoo)le Souef, 

Charles St. Blairgowrie. 


President. 

Vice-President. 


Mr John Barnes, 

42 Lucknow St. Mitcham. 3132 . 

Mr Bob Condron, 

96 Shannon St. Box Hill. 3128. 


Secretary, 
and News Editor. 


Treasurer. 


Committee. 


Messrs Arthur Hall, Peter 
Fred Hallgarten, and Miss 


Williams, Clyde Wild, 
Jenny Forse. 


Meeting dates. 


1969. October 24th 
November 28th 

1970 

February 20th 
April 17th 
June 19th 

August 21st 
October 23rd 
November 20th 



Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the National Herbarium Hall 
at 8-00p/m on Friday October 24th. 

Minutes as published of the previous meeting were confirmed. 


Apologies were receive^ from Miss 
Correspondence. In. 6-10-69 

15-10-69 


Out. 6-10-69 
6-10-69. 
20-10-69 


Matheson. 

fir H.J.Banks. 

Mr F. McDonald 

A.E.S.Bulletin Editor. 

K.H.Shepherd. 

Mr C.McCubbin. 

Dr H.J.Banks. 

Director, National Herbarium 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The Treasurer reported a credit balance of #24-73 to date 
' and 24 financial members. 

Guest Sneaker . 

Ably assisted by Arthur Neboiss as projectionist Charles 
McCubbin delighted us with his and Arthur's safari north into the 
Torres Straits islands. The country appears rugged and only fit for 
those sound in wind and limb and it's no good being allergic to sand¬ 
flies. We were sorry to see so much destruction by-fire in the far 
north, will we ever learn as a nation to appreciate virgin bush. 

Our thanks to our two members for an interesting evening well presented. 


Our next meeting will be our last for the year do try to be present 
this is a members night so bring along an exhibit and if you like tell 
us all about it. ■ 

We will have a ’’cuppa'' so bring along a cup and saucer and a few 
‘of your favourite "cookies" will help to make the evening a gay one. 

By the way if you are looking for a new net and ring see Bob Condron 
he can help. 

Zoo brought a handy insect attractant, a black light that works off a 
car battery. Much rather see you leaping across the terrain with net 
streaming and in hot pursuit of a prize,Zooi 

Peter Williams had a trip to Keith Hately country. Keith would like 
a list of any identifications coming from his area. 

There is a suggestion that an excursion be arranged for Buxton early 
in December.Are you interested.? 


Members are once again reminded that the Society can only function by 
each and all of us being financial. Forty copies of Wings and Stings 
are forwarded to members only twenty-four are financial;tokeep 
publishing we need your subscriptions.How about making it so we dont 
have to ask again. 

Members dont forget your friends are always welcome to our evenings 
Visitors are always welcome. See you on Friday November 28th, same place 




SOME CHEMICALS USED IN INSECT COLLECTING. 


ALCOHOL : (70$ or 90$). 

For the preservation of soft bodied insects, spiders, 
or the larva of insects. 

ACETIC ETHER : 

Not quite so volatile as ether. Used as a killing agent for 
beetles. Can be used sparingly to kill butterflies and moths. 
Care should be taken however, as ether can melt the body fat 
if too much is used, especially with noctuids. 

ACETONE : 

This is the base chemical for the making of chloroform. It is 
not very volatile, but oan be used to kill dark coloured 
beetles. Its main advantage is its long lived killing power, 
as it does not evaporate quickly. 

AMYL ACETATE : 

Can be used for killing, but its main use is to dissolve 
celluloid to form a glue, for joining broken antenna, and 
patching tom and nicked wings; also for gluing wings after 
setting. 

ACETATE.(ETHYL); 

For killing beetles end other insects. Care should be taken 
with coloured beetles, especially stigs. The paper method can 
be used for these. By rolling the body in paper, they eat the 
paper, and lose their body moisture. 

CHLOROFORM: 

Used as a killing agent for big moths, such as Hepialidae. It 
leaves the specimen rather stiff, and easier to handle for 
gutting and stuffing with cotton wool. 

CHL0R0CRES0L : 

To control mould in collections and relaxing boxes. Also 
used in airtight tins, on field trips, to keep specimens 
in a relaxed condition. If tins are bound with tape, specimens 
will remain relaxed for weeks after the trip. The insects 
should be kept seperate between layers of tissue paper, 
and should never be touching. 
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CREOSOTE (CREOSOTUM PUR): 

A form of cle 0 r creosote can be obtained. This is 
used to control mould in store boxes and collections. 

This lasts a considerable time when painted on the 
inside of boxes. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE : Also (Ethylene Dibromide). ' * • 

* • * * * *• 

A furigrrt for destroying harmful insects in o V.dly infested 
collection. Care should be taken „ cs they’both turn to gas, 
and fumigation should be carried out in an open shed. 

Duration 48 hours. 

NAPHTHALENE ; 

The basic chemical used to keep out silverfish, museum 
beetles, clothes moths, and all other insect pests that 
destroy insect collections. It can also be used in relaxing 
boxes to keep away mould. 

OXALIC ACID : 

Very large moths and beetles can be put out of action 
• quickly, if injected with oxalic acid, using a hypodermic 

... - syringe. 

PARAPICHLOROBENZINE; ■ 

In a crystal form,, it. has been used as a deterrent to 
museum beetles in collections for ouite a few years. I 
have used it to kill moths, on some occasions. This 
chemical has lost popularity in general collections, as 
it has created a health problem. Above the temperature 
of 65 degrees it sets off a gas that affects the blood 
cells of human beings. Mr. N.B. Tindale advised me against 
its use, when he inspected my collection, during a stay at 
Zoo Le. Souef's place, a few years ago. He was so concerned, 
that he wrote me a letter the next day, emphasizing his 
advice. 

POTASSIUM CYANIDE : 

One of the best methods used for killing. One must be over 
the age of 21 to apply for it, and application must be made 
to the Poisons Branch, of the Health Department. This is 
a dangerous poison, and must be handled carefully, as coming 
into contact with acid makes it a lethal gas. 

. 
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SECOTINE; 

A trade name for a gum arable glue. Used to glue small beetles 
and specimens on cards. 

SHELLITE:(WHITE PETROL) : 

Cen be used to remove grease from butterflies. Ether and 
chloroform can also be used. Must be soaked for a certain 
time. 

TETRACHLOROETHAKE: 

A good killing agent, used extensively throughout the world. 

THYMOL IN XYLOL (Saturated solution): 

I had this made up at Selby's. Used to remove mould from 
specimens. Thymol itself is used inroany ways, to prevent 
fungi and moulds in medicine. Also can be vised in relaxing 
boxes. 

TRICHLORPHENOL: 

In relaxing boxes to prevent mould, especially for tropical 
insects. A tropical mould quickly destroys wing muscles, 
unless one of these good chemicals is used. Hence the wings 
fall off as you try to mount them. 

ZEPHIRAN : 

A disinfectant - an antiseptic concentrate, that destroys 
fungous infection. Mr. Vic. Smith, a collector, of Yallourn, 
told me about this, and advised that it could be a good mould 
destroyer. 

WARMING : 

CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN IN USING MOST OF THESE CHEMICALS, AS THEY ARE 
POISONOUSj AND SOME GIVE OFF DANGEROUS GASES. THEY SHOULD NOT BE USED 
IN SMALL ROOMS WITHOUT GOOD VENTILATION. 


David. R. Holmes. 











BUTTERFLIES AT GOSFORD. N.S.W. APRIL 1969 G. D. Rushworth . 

hiring a visit to the Gosford district from April 21st to April 28th, 

, renarkable number of butterflies were observed, details of these are 


riven below. 

Anaphaeis .java teutonia 

Danaus chrysippus petilia 

Danaus plexippus 

Delias nigrina 

Graphium sarpedon choredon 

Hesperilla picta 
Hvpocysta pseudirius 

Nacaduba biocellata 

Papilio aegeus 
Precis villida calybe 
Telicota ancilla ancilla 

Theclinesthes miskini 

Tisiphone abeona abeona 

Toxidia peroni 
Zizeeria otis labradus 


Widespread but not common. 

Two only observed at McMasters Beach. 
Very common everywhere.Easily caught 
on the wing or at lantana. 

Common in Bouddi Natural Park. 

A few flying in Gosford streets 
and eggs on camphor laurel shoots. 

One female at Terrigal. 

Relatively common at McMasters Beach. 
Several seen at Bouddi. 

Few at Terrigal. 

Very common everywhere. 

Several at McMasters Beach. 

Common,but local,in Bouddi Natural 
Park,easily caught at low flowers. 
Many observed in Bouddi Park, but 
all were in poor condition. 

Several at flowers in Bouddi Park. 
Common everywhere. 


VANTED Used storeboxes, any condition. 

Graeme Rushworth, 29 Hedderwick St, North Balwyn. 
Phone. 857-9041. 

Do you require lined paper? David Holmes has found a source of 
supply at H.HEARNE PTY LTD. 285 LATROBE ST. MELBOURNE. 

Price 50cents per dozen. Postage extra. 


.our President,Secretary,Treasurer and Committee extend to you and to 
a ll fellow Entomologists our Best Wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Bright and Prosperous New Year. 

The editor requests copy to keep your "Wings and Stings" with it. 

Leave any items of interest with the secretary at the next meeting 
or post them to the address shown on the inside cover of your copy 
f W and S. 

'•hen out collecting you may capture specimens of families you are not 
interested in dont discard them bring then to the meetings some of 
your fellow collectors may be interested in them. 

^Vseun beetles are about keep a shar’ eye on your storeboxes or drawers 
^specially if the fitting of these is not the best,it's amazing where 
his little pest is able to get. 
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Visitors Welcome. 


Office bearers for 1969./70. 


Hr Peter Kelly, 

260 The Boulevard, East Ivanhoe, 3079. 

Mr J.C.(Zoo)le Souef, 

Charles St. Blairgowrie. 


President. 

Vice-President. 


Mr John Barnes, 

42 Lucknow St. Mitcham. 3132. 

Mr Bob Condron, 

96 Shannon St. Box Hill. 3128. 


Secretary, 
and News Editor. 


Treasurer. 


Committee. 

Messrs Arthur Hall, Peter Williams, Clyde Wild, 
Ired Hallgarten, and Miss Jenny Forse. 


Meeting dates. 


1969. October 24th 
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April 17th 
June 19th 
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October 23rd 
November 20th 


EMERGENCE OF PHORACANTHA SYNONYMA.(NEWM. ) by Peter Williams, 


The following two accounts are of the emergence tines of one of the 
r ore common longicorn beetles, Phoracantha synonyna . 

The first is an account of a section of a eucalypt from Croydon. 

4-2-68. A friends gum tree was dead due to beetle attack. I obtained 
the affected area of the tree and placed it in a wire covered box. 

In doing so I had to break it in half,releasing three pupae and one 
larvae, all longicorn species. 

One emerged from the pupa stage a few days later, 10-2-68. 

11-2-68. The newly emerged beetle has gained most of its colour. It is 
of the subfamily Cerambycinae,probably Phoracantha speeies. The larva 
has pupated. The other pupae are beginning to show dark spots on the 
eyes and legs. One is darkening unevenly, I think this is an unheathly 
sign. 

17-2-68. The larva that pupated 11-2-68 has also begun to darken 
rapidly and unevenly. The other that was darkening unevenly is now 
preserved in formalin. The third is colouring evenly. 

22- 2-68. The third pupae is darker still and can rove its middle pair 
of legs. 

24—2-68. The beetles in the wood seer ready to emerge, for I can hear 
ther picking at the wood, unless of course the noise is of larvae 
constructing pupal chambers. 

8-3-68. The third pupae has died. 

23- 6-68. I broke snail sections of the log to inspect whether the 
beetles were dead or alive. I found two perfect insects,still in their 
pupal chambers, both alive. They were probably waiting for the warmer 
weather before emerging. This means that they pupate in late January 
or early February and emerge at a time I do not,as yet,know. They 
appear to be P.synonffna . 

28- 9-68. Two perfectlydults have emerged. This is probably due to the 
warn days. 

29- 9-68. Another adult beetle has emerged, probably during the night. 
The sun has just gone down and another has ererged. 

17- 10-68. The weather has been fairly hot there has been two more 
emergences, both appear twobe females with stouter bodies and shorter 
antenna. 

18- 10-68 Another female has emerged. 

24- 10-68. All the rales that emerged are dead, only females are left 
and they are laying eggs. 

29-10-68. Females from Mt.Martha logs are now in with these. 












5-11-68. I placed a snail section of the tree fror. which the 
beetles emerged in with the females. They are laying eggs on it. 

16-11-68. Three females have died. There are now many eggs on the 
piece of wood. 

26-11-68. All females are dead. 


In hay 1968 I noticed a tree at Mount Martha that was suffering 
from longicorn attack, I procured six feet of the affected area and 
will observe the beetles that emerge from it. This account is of the 
log already mentioned on the 29-10-68. 

13-9-68. One longicorn has emerged,it appears to be P.synonya . 
17-9-68. Another of the sa^e species has emerged. 

21-9-68. Yet another has emerged. 

8-10-68. Another has emerged,it is longer and stouter than the others 
and has shorter antennae. It is probably a female. 


10 - 10 - 68 . 

20-10-68. 


23-10-63. 

26 - 10 - 68 . 

eggs. 


Another female has emerged. 

It is a warm night,a female has emerged. 

Another female has emerged. 

All the rales that emerged are dead. Females are laying 


29-10-68. I have placed the females with those from Croydon. 


The observations carried out on the logs from the two localities 
were done in a cool dark room.The temperature and humidity were not 
those of the trees under natural conditions,but the results 
obtained are still interesting,and not completely false due to the 
artificial conditions. 

One of the most interesting things to be learnt from the observations 
is that the larva begin pupation in late January and early February 
and emerge from the ]upal stage in a few short weeks. They then stay 
inside the chamber until mid-late September when they fully emerge. 

The males are first to leave the pupa cell,the females follow three 
to four weeks later. After mating the males die and the females begin 
to lay thier eggs and finally die after thro<- four weeks. So that 
by the end of November all adult P.synonya are dead. 

In all collections I have seen so far none of the dates on the 
specimens disagrees drastically with the above results but undoubtedly 
ther will be some that emerge after the rest. This would be partly 
due to their geographic distribution. 






As we were unable to hold our Xras get-together because of 
power restrictions, there are no general neeting comments, this 
is regrettable and we do hope that we wont have this happen again. 

Our neeting on Friday the 20th willbe a members night, please 
bring any of your specimens also if you have any slides that you 
would like to put on screen, we would like you to bring then along. 

To open our workshop nights in between our normal meetings, we are 
able with the kind assistance of our host of last year; Mr Doug 
Howick of the C.S.I.R.O. Forest Division to hear one of the out¬ 
standing entomologists of today. 

We have been invited to meet one of the foremost of England's 
coleopterists, Dr Norman E Hicken. PhD. BSc. FZS. FIWFS. FIBiol. 
and Scientific Director of the Rentokil Laboratories. 

His book on the cerambycidae is a world recognised authority and 
I personally use this excellent reference bock nearly every day. 

In all he has published eight text books and numerous papers. 

The night arranged for this meeting is Friday March 13th. at 8-66p/n 
in the lecture room C.S.I.R.O. Forest Division Yarra Bank Road. 

Insects Of Australia- published by University Press is almost 
ready. Officially we should have been able to purchase thi last 
week but some slight hitch has delayed publication. 

,It is listed at &19-80 and has over a thousand pages and many 
'colour plates. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL HISTORY. 

i.inutes of Meeting held at Latham House Thursday *une 5th 1930. 

Forty years have passed since then almost anyway and Vic Ent Soc. 
was a lively body in those days. Tarlton Rayment was president and 
thirty members attended the meeting. 

Discussion centred around two main requirements, firstly the 
compilation of a list of the insect fauna of Victoria Mr J Clark 
spoke on the subject. Four members were elected to work on this 
T.it&yrent, A.Burns, F.E.Wilson, and R.R.Blackwood, big names 
indeed in entomology. The Society however has no recording ledger. 
Can we in 1970 amend this. 

Miss Raff asked could a single sheet be published covering each 
neeting of the Society and sent to each financial member. 

Wings and Stings is valiantly trying to carry out this in 1970. 
but copy is urgently required, let us resolve to keep our 
publication up and about and refute the statement that history 
repeats itself. 


An interesting little boob cane into ny possession a little while ago 
A Dictionary of Biology. This is a Penguin Reference Book and 
explains the terms used in Zoology,Pathology, and Botany. 

It can be slipped into the pocket and is a handy reference price 70c. 




S*d v. 

k. ------ . 
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Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the National Herbarium Hall 
at 8-0ep/m on Friday February 20th. 

Minutes as published of the October meeting were confirmed. 

Apologies were recieved from Mr and Mrs J.Strong, Miss White and 
Miss Forse. *.-• ■' "" 

Correspondence covering the sale of insects to an American 
Butterfly Company was dealt with at some length. 

Mr Rushworth raised the point that tha Society had agreed not to 
deal in butterflies as Policy. Mr le Soeuf thought that some 
exchange could be an important means of enlarging knowledge. 

However,the meeting as a whole was of the opinion that the policy 
we had adopted should be adhered to. 

The meeting was then adjourned while we spent an interesting 
period with members exhibits. 

Bob Condron set the ball rolling with an exhibit of ’’Wanderer" 
larvae and pupae and an interesting discourse an his tagging 
programme. * 

Brian O'Neill told of his collecting at Park Orchards and Tallarook 
with an interesting encounter with the Echidna and its work on 
"Sugar ants" around the base of.the Eucalypts. 

Peter Williams had been off to the Little Desert and had spent some 
time out with Keith Hateloy. Peter recounts his excursions with a 
"joie de vivre" that is infective. Got some "stigs" into the 
bargain. 

David Holmes also a wanderer in the Little Desert brought some 
interesting pellets which were subsequently identified as 
regurgitations of unwanted insect skeletons probably thrown out 
by the Pied Currawong. 

C-raeme Rushworth had been up north to Gosford and had collected eggs 
and larvae from the Camphor Laurel and also eggs of the orchard 
butterfly and he had bred both these out in Melbourne. Enjoyed 
the bit about acclimatising the citrus butterfly to take to our 
Southern lemons when the were originally taken from oranges,they have 
my sympathy I'm partial to a nice navel orange myself. 

Fred Hallgarten exhibited wasp mimicking longicorns and spoke also 
about the longicorn predators the Clerids. 

Arthur Hall spoke of the destruction of his flowering cherry tree 
by a longicorn which he had bred into an adult in nine months,the 
amusing part of it all was Arthur blamed the damage on the kiddies, 
You can be wrong sometimes cant you. 

Arthu also watched a black wasp attack a huntsman spider amputate 
its legs drag it away and subsequently lay eggs on its body. 

Jack Barnes exhibited and spoke about the "Death-Watch Beetle" and 
the Sirex predator "Megarhyssa" and we wound up a nice 1 'evening 
with our President Peter Kelly showing some excoLl c „t^slides of 
various insects. 

On resumption of the meeting the treasurer reported 29 financial 
members. 

Discussion was held on excursions and it was decided to hold our 
next outing to Lake Mountain on the 1st of March. 

It was also recommended that the Committee should forward j> 1 an these..,, 
outings (see detail over leaf.Ed.) 








i’o assist both the treasurer and the secretary it was requested by 
the secretary that the financial year of r.erbers should connence 
with each calendar year. 

The Committee also discussed the natter and it was agreed that this 
be put to the next n.eeting. If agreed to the election of office 
bearers would be deferred until the first neeting in 1971 and 
ner.bers holding office would continue to serve in their capacities 
until that date. 

-00OOOOOOOOOOOO00- 

ARACHNID ACROBATICS, by Arthur Hall. 

It was Thursday 26th February and the clock showed 6-45a/m, I 
noticed on the kitchen ceiiine 1 two dark snecks which are not 
normally there. Investigation proved then to be aninate objects 
one keeping perfectly still(an arachnid)and the other vigorously 
cleaning its wings with its hind legs(a house fly).The latter needs 
no description but the spider was a ninature nasterpiece,the design 
being cost intricatejbright green and vernillion merged into the 
general pattern to give a striking nosiac effect. 

When first sighted there was several inches separating the two,the 
spider approaching from almost directly behind and flattened against 
the ceiling. After five minutes the gap had narrowed to less than 
an inch, the spider moved so slowly and its actions were so smooth 
that it was almost impossible to detect any one of its eight legs 
move. 

The fly meanwhile,was busily brushing its proboscis and large 
compound eyes with rapid strokes of the forelegs,unaware of the 
stealthy approach of the huntress. 

It crossed my mind at this stage that the arachnid was making a 
blunder in choosing to hunt upside down. When she jumped on the 
insect surely the force of gravity would cause thwm. both to fall 
to the floor. 

The jump was successful and too fast for the eye to follow. In air 
instant both were spinning at a furious rate at the end of a three 
inch life-line,secured to the ceiling in advance and strong enough 
to bear the weight of both. Now began a life and death struggle^ the 
fly making a desperate effort to break free and being equally 
matched in size it must surely have stood a chance. 

However,its defensive tactics were not a natch for the weapons of 
the little spider. After possibly ten seconds the spider's poison 
began to take its effectand the rate at which they were spinning 
began to fall off. 

When all resistance finally ceased the triumphant little arachnid 
ascended her silken rope and with the fly's legs feebly waving about 
moved off to a quiet corner for a well earned breakfast. 


OUR THANKS . 

A big thankyou to Doug Howick for the most interesting and enjoyable 
evening spent at Forest Division on 13th K.arch, we especially 
enjoyed the easy to understand-approach to entomology given to us 
by Norman Hickin, It was nice to have known him. 













NOTES ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE SCIRON SKIPPER. 

, ; By Charles McCubbin. 

Trapezites sciron eremicola. Burns, is the smallest butterfly in 
the .genus Trapezites. It is found in the Little Desert and Big 
Desert in western Victoria and adjacent border areas of South 
Australia. ; : ,,, . . •* 

It was once considered to be a rarity but is now known to be 
reasonably plentiful in suitable localities: the tops of 
sandunes or other features elevated above the surrounding country 
are the best places to seek these insects. 

They st^art to emerge in late October and are on the wing for most 
of November. To date over eighty percent of the specimens taken 
have been males and I believe, that this reflects the behaviour of 
the species rather than the relative abundance of the sexes. 

On the 27th October 1968 I visited the little Desert with D.F.Crosby 
but succeeded in finding only three specimens in locations where 
they had been common in previous years. Much"of"the area had been 
burned out the year beforehand this no doubt had reduced the— - 
numbers. Si' 

The following day we went to the Big Desert and investigated a 
ridge about fifteen miles north of Yanac. The Sciron Skippers : 
were quite common along this ridge and I was,able to spend a good 
part of the day observing their behavoiur. The day was fine with 
a stiff breeze blowing from'the south-west. Isoon found that they 
had a preference fop sandy patches on the crest of the ridge where 

some protection from the wind was provided by a -large shrub or- - 

stunted Rallee. • : 

At first I would only see them when I frightened them into the air 
by approaching too close or when I noticed two butterflies 
revolving rapidly around one ahother'before ascending vertically at 
considerable speed and disappearing from sight. Initially I could 
discern little from these impromptu sightings, finding it difficult 
to follow the rapid jerky flight of small grey butterflies 
a gainst the green grey foliage which tossed and shook in the 
hurrying wind. Whether I began to anticipate their movements I do 
n ot know,but by early afternoori T had begun to discern a fixed 
Pattern in their behaviour:when I frightened a butterfly up I would 
s Wp back and wait,within a minute it would return with the 
°haracteristic hopping jerky flight of a shipper and settle on the 
s and close to where I had first sighted it,there it would remain 
'fith wings together or almost together, a small dark triangle on 
^he white sand,but never-the-less perfectly camouflaged as the sand 
everywhere was littered with broken sticks and dead leaves, 
sometimes the little skipper would remain motionless for many 
Minutes,but should another butterfly cross the sand or attempt 
0 settle nearby it would come suddenly to life flying in rapid 
spirals around the newcomer,there would be a rapid vertical ascent 
an< 3- some seconds later the little skipper would return alone and 
Se ttle back on the sand. I watched about a dozen different 
|;Peciinens, the behaviour was always the same and the butterfly always 
a male. 





Of particular interest was the behaviour of a much larger Dirphia 
Skipper which apparantly wanted a patch of sand already held by a 
Sciron male. I had just photographed the little Sciron which 
allowed me to approach cautiously to within a foot,but I had been 
trying unsuccessfully to get near the Dirphia Skipper which would 
settle about twenty feet away from the Sciron but was extremely 
wary and never remained on the ground long enough to be photographed. 
It was continually beset by the little Sciron whenever it came too 
near and it would then disappear for four or five minutes. 

Mr Crosby captured the Sciron whose place was immediately taken by 
the Dirphia Skipper. I tried again to photograph it and this time 
had no difficulty in approaching to within six inches. I withdrew 
and Mr Crosby was able to come within a similar range without 
frightening it. 

From these observations I am inclined to believe that this is an 
example of an insect defending a territory. Only three females 
were encountered during the day spent on the sand ridge compared 
with over twenty males,and lacking definite proof I can only 
sirmise that the females ascend the ridge when ready to mate and 
are paired by the male whose territory they have entered. 

They then return to lower lying areas to lay their eggs. 

- 00000000000 —- 

GUEST SPEAKER . Our speaker on Friday 17th of April will be 
Dr Ettershank-, those of us who were present at Dr Ettershank’s 
last talk will I know look forward to spending a few enjoyable 
hours in his company. > 

Dr Ettershank will once again talk to us about "Ants” and as he 
makes numerous forays over much of Australia's outback in search of 
material we can look forward to some really interesting stories. 

EXCURSIONS . The Committee has set down the following dates 
for excursions and their localities. 

September 27th 1970 - Brisbane Ranges. 

November 1st 1970 -- Powelltown. 

December 13th 1970 - Wonthaggi. 

January 31st 1971-Kit.Disappointment,Kinglake. 

February 28th 1971 - Mt Matlock,Warburton. 

March 28th 1971 ---Brisbane Ranges. 

Any member requiring transport please notify the excursion organiser 
at least two meetings ahead of the trip. 

An organiser will be elected and the name,address and phone number 
will be notified in your next issue of the journal. 
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THE VICTORIAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

r 

Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the National Herbarium 
at 6-00p/r on Friday 17th of April 1970. 

Apologies were recieved from Messrs Neboiss,McCubbin & Barnes. 
Minutes of the reeting held on February 20th as published in the 
Journal were Accepted. • , , 

Arising fron the rinutes was the decision of the Cornittee to 
change the society's year to commence in January. 

Members < who have not already paid, their subscriptions nay pay 
for the balance of the year nanely $1-00 or <»3-00 to cover subs, 
to the end of I9?l» members financial for 1970+71 will be asked 
to pay $1-00 in January 1971. 

The'Treasurer reported a credit balance of $19-44 and a nenbership 
32 financial nenbers. ; . 

Ways means .were discussed to obtain r ore nenbers,but no notion 
v was resolved. 

Mayfield Centre. The Centre extended to us an invitation to partake 
in its exhibition "Preparation for Retirement" it was decided this 
could be a neans of recruiting new nenbers. 

The President introduced the speaker Dr George Ettershank who spoke 
on his research on the ants of the dry areas. He explained that 
the coning problem 'of over population and the pr'olens that will 
arise. His research into the survival in arid areas could be 
linked /With tha problems that the present occupants have so 
•) successfully adapted themselves to'and are able to live and 
multiply. < 

He not only spoke of the equipment he used but was able to sot 
up and operate an oxygen experiment. 

Many questions were asked by members and these were answered in 
the inimitable style that we enjoy from Dr Ettershank who is always 
interesting . . . 

The President thanked the speaker on behalf of the members and 
the members verified this in a hearty manner. 

On resumption of general business the President drew the attention 
of merbers to the excursion programme and dates set down by the 
Committee forward planning so far ahead should give members plenty 
of tine to arrange their timetables to make these outings really 
successful. 

David Holmes said that by leaving his light on all night he had been 
able to increase his capture of emerald geometers. 

Bob Condron spoke of his tagging programme of the Wanderer and 
mentioned that East Malvern was the most distant point his 
Wanderers had been recaptured. ', 

June 19 For this meeting Bayer-Leverkussen ha* kindly offered to 
show us two films "Green Gold" and "Cockroaches" and the services 
of their projectionist research agriculturist Mr Jim Ward so we 
can look forward to an interesting evening, 

Northecn Safari . Mr and Mrs "Zoo"le Souef left on the 2nd of June 
for a trip north. Through Canberra,Sydney and Brisbane meeting 
various entomologists en route. Archie May is travelling South to 




join tHer and together they will go to Cairns and so on to the 
Jardine and Sonerset Ranges. 

We hope to have an account of "Zoo's" doings on his return. 


THE ENEMIES OF INSECTS. 

Probably the nost baneful ener.ies of insects are found ar.ong their 
own kith and kin,for the number of predaceous species and parasites 
is very vgreat. 

When we realise that about four-fifths of allexisting land 
anirals are insects,|t is not surprising that they are assailed 
by rany creatures other than ner.bers of their own class. 

Many groups of anirals find in insects their rain diet in fact 
in sore,their only source of food supply. In Europe roles and 
hedgehogs feed alrost wholly on a diet of insects. Bats War 
against nocturnal injects,which they Capture on the wing and how 
r.any of us have watched the swallows'as they capture insects in 
the air. The Spiny Ant-eater as the name ir plies consures vast 
quantities of ants to .take the edge of his hunger,while- in 
South Ar.erica the great ant-eater sweeps up ants and other insects I 
with its long,nobile tongue kept constantly sticky by secretions • 
fror its salivery glands,after having broken Into their habitati'ons 
with its powerful claws. .. ; • 

Lizards feed largely upon insects as does the frog. 

The nost ccnsistantly insectivorous groups,however are the birds . i 
and the fresh water fishes,and fror an econor. ic standpoint birds 
rust be given first placefor they are the chief destroyers of •■] 

insects in all parts of the world.Statistically about two thirds 
of the food consur.ed by the birds in any given district consists 
of insects.Moreover,whenever any kind of insect pest is in the 
ascendant,birds rally ; to the spot in abncrnal nurber 3 in order 
to avail thenselves of the feast. T.he corr-on sparrow can be 
observed feeding on aphids on the rose bushes. \y ; . 

Anong the larger birds the r.uch naliined starling cosuces 
large quantities of grubs and caterpillars,while the kestrel 
hawk although feeding mainly cn nifce consumes rany beetles 
nostly cockchafers. We have seen: Ibis and Crews so gorged with 
crickets that to take off in flight when disturbed takes a 
najor effort.Food of many of our snaller fish consists of upto. 
nin ty five per cent of r.inute larvae of gnats and ridges whilst 
the larvae of the rosquitr is quite a staple diet of the gold¬ 
fish in open aquariurs. strangely,however, t^e larvae of the 
aquatic beetles,nynphs of dragon-flies are r.ore rarely rolested 
and adult water-beetles and bugs appear to he alrost exerpt 
fron attack. • ••'.• 

To C'unter attack r.any insects have adapted camouflage,so~e 
are eqiliped with a sting rind sore are hairy and distasteful 
scr.e er it disagreeable odours 'and juices. 

There are certain enemies against which insects are entirely 
defenceless,these are the so-called insectivorous plants,of which 
sore five hundred species are known.Most of the r ' grow in boggy or 
arid soils,poor in nitrogen and.it is believed that this deficiencj 





has forced the plants to enbark upon their rurdouruus enterprises. 
These plant-enemies of insects capture their prey by a variety 
of contrivances. Among the pitcher plants the leaf, or the leaf 
stalk,takes the fore of a hollow vessel which has been aptly 
described as a combination of lure,pitfall,or stomach. The inner 
walls being either intensely slippery or else beset with minute 
downward pointing hairs; devices which favour the ingress of a 
victim,but effectually prevent its escape. The lower part of the 
pitcher is charged with liquid consisting of water and the secretion 
of special glands.This bath drowns its victims who are slowly 
digested and absorbed by the plant. 

The true pitcher plants are mostly tropical but numerous small 
plants the sundews,bladderworts and others are common in Victoria. 

The rest remarkable of all the insectivorous plants is the Venus 
fly-trap;Darwin referred to it as the most remarkable of plants. 

Each leaf consists of two parts, a °lat stalk with leafy 
expansions on each side and a bil^bed blade bordered with curved 
spines. On each lobe there are three delicate,almost invisible 
bristles. When set the trap lies flat or nearly so but if an 
insect lands on it the two lobes close with considerable force like 
a spring trap and the unfortunate prisoner dies and is digested 
to rake up the food deficiency required by the plant. Darwin 
found that each leaf was capable of capturing (and digesting two 
or at the most three insects but not more. The leaf then withers 
and its place is taken by a younger laef. 

Insects are also killed by fungi. House flies may often be seen 
sticking to the walls their bodies swollen and surrounded by 
the fruiting bodies of the fungus. These are the victims cf 
Em-pus a r.uscae a fungus which attacks flies of various kinds. 

All the internal organs are gradually attacked and destroyed and 
when ripe the niute spores of the fungus are ejected in all direct¬ 
ions and are capable of infecting other flies which come into 
contact with the spores. 

Other species cf Er.pusa are known E. aphides , exercises a considerable 
control on the insects; while E.grylli attacks both grasshoppers 
and crickets. Caterpillars are also attacked by fungus disease 
E.aulice , accounting for numerous fatalities amongst the 
lepidoptercus larvae. 

Our own Hepialidae are of course much reduced by fungi of the 
family Cordyceps . This remarkable fungus known as "vegetable 
caterpillars" attack the burrowing larvae of the large swift moths. 
The fungus first replaces every part cf the insects body,then 
sends up a long fructifying shoot through the soil. 

Many allied fungi to Cordyceps attack and destroy larvae pupae 
and imagines of many lepidoptera, the silk worm disease known as 
"muscardine" in Europe being but one. 

Bacteria are also among the enemies of insects one of the most 
serious to mind is the bacterial disease that causes "foul-brood 
in the hives of domestic bees. 

It can be readily understood that these fungi, bacteria and 
indeed virus too are being intensely studied as a means cf 
eradicating insect problems* 

i* 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Meetings held on the second last Friday of each second month, 

at The National Herbarium, South Yarra, at 8-00 p/m. 

Visitors Welcome. 

Office bearers for 19'69*/70. 


Mr Peter Kelly, 

260 The Boulevard, East Ivanhoe, 

Mr J.C.(Zoo)le Souef, 

Charles 3t. Blairgowrie. 

Mr John Barnes, 

42 Lucknow St. Mitcham. 3152. 


President. 

3079. 

Vice-President 

Secretary, 
and News Editor. 


hr Bob Condron, Treasurer. 

96 Shannon St. Box Hill. 3128. 

Committee. 

Messrs Arthur Hall, Peter Williams, Clyde Wild, 
Fred Hallgarten, and hiss Jenny Forse. 


Meeting dates. 


1969 . October 24th 
November 28th 


1970 


February 20th 
april 17th 
June 19th 
August 21st 
October 23rd 
November 20th 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the Rational Herbarium Hall 
at 8-90p/m on Friday June 19th 1970. 

Minutes as published in Wings and Stings were recieved and confirmed 

Apologies were recieved from Messrs A.Hall and A.Neboiss and 

Miss Matheson. 

Correspondence. 

Three enquiries were recieved for membership and the current 
Wings and Stings were forwarded with an invitation to come along 
to our meeting. 

Treasurer's Report, 

The treasurer's report showed a credit balance of $21—02. 

Mayfield Centre. 

This body which arronges various functions dealing with 
occupations in retire)-ent has requested help in putting up an 
entomological display as part of their week at Chadstone Shopping 
Centre. Bob Condron has participated in the past and any help that 
°an be given to him will be gratefully accepted, if you can help with 
the display please see your treasurer. 

Fred Hallgarten raised the question of manuscript reprints. 

Libraries will help in this work at cost to anyone wanting this 
service. 

Guest for the Evening. 

Our guest Mr Jin Ward showed us an interesting colour film 
"Green Gold". Some interesting modern farm machinery and insect 
control methods in the field. Noted that most of the photography 
Va -s taken in Australia. He answered all our queries in an easy 
Manner. It is hoped we can avail ourselves of material of this 
Lind again sore tine. 

ihe meeting closed about 10-30 and we were all able to look at the 
v arious and interesting specimens brought in by members. 

Guest Speaker. 

, r . Our guest speaker for our August meeting will be Dr Peter 
Williams an English entomologist who has done a great dea] of 
rQ search in England on pests of store products and he will talk to 
Us "n this subject on the 21st. 

^£I ^T0 REMEMBER . 

Friday August 21 Herbarium at 8-00p/m Dr P.Williams. 

Sunday September 27. Excursion to Brisbane Ranges-. 

Meet at the Lara Road Junction Geelong Road at ll-00a/m. 

Sunday November 1st. Excursion tc Pcwelltown. 

Meet at Lilydale at ll-00a/n. 




THE EMERGENCE TIi^ OF TRYPHOCaRIA MASTERSI PaSC. (CERAMBYCIDAE) 

by Peter C Willians. 

:-any of the Manna Guns (EUcalyptus vininalis) in the "Fauna Park" 

action ,f the Melbourne Zoo have been seri usly attacked by 

jo'ngi corns. Due to the extensive excavations in the wood the trees are 

■■'c-akened to the extent that strong winds are able to blow then down. 
The break seeringly occuring where there is the highest concentration 

f pupation chambers. I obtained one such section on the 27th of 
December 1968. In a distance of six feet I counted some fifty 
emergence holes. They were somewhat oval in shape,about an inch 
long and less than half an inch across. 

In chopping the damaged portion of the tree 1 killed many larvae. 

They were Yellowish ^ver an inch long and very fat. The tunnels were 
in the heartword of the tree indicating that the larvae were ab~ut to 
pupate. The adult beetles began to emerge on the 16th of February 
1969= The rales 1-25 inches long and .25 inches wide across the top 
f the elytra, appeared first followed by females three days later. 
Joey measured 1.75 long and almost .5 inches across. Their efforts 
to emerge could be heard during relatively high temperatures (75 
grees) and they emerged both day and night. The majority of the 
beetles emerged between the 20th February and the 2nd March 1969. 

One exceptional female emerged as late as the 14th March. 

The log was not observed under natural conditions as it was kept 

indoors but was occasionally placed outside in the sun. I felt that 
:his nay have had some effect on the beetles’ emergence time, 

mo satisfy myself as to the effects I revisited Fauna Park. 

On .he 26th February I collected one male and two females. 

Facing was not observed but I was fortunate enough to see a female 
laying eggs. She extended her ovipositor to almost half an inch and 
began to "feel" around beneath a piece of bark with an extension 
t. the ovipositor. It was mere slender than the main stem and seemed 
to come from inside it. At the end it was forked and hollow with the 
opening before the f^rk. It stretched as an egg passed through it. 
There was an interval cf abcut five minutes between each egg. 

The eggs were laid on the 14th March,another female laid fifty eggs 
n the 21st ^arch. 

The beetles beg'an to die on the 8th March and by the 14th March all 
-•■ales were dead,also some females. The last female died on the 2nd 
April. During the course of their life time the adult beetles were 
fed on a sugar and water solution,of which they took s all quantities 

Once mhey had all emerged I chopped the log open and found that their 
pupal chambers were from nine to eleven inches below the emergence 
holes. In two cf then I found the remains of pupae covered in green 
r.'uld and being eaten by insect larvae,probably those of moths. 

In one empty chamber (the chamber was empty but the anterior sawdust 
plug was still in place) was an unopened pupa case of what was 
probably a Braconid wasp. 

G ummary . The larvae seem tc pupate in Eucalyptus vininalis abcut 
Tate December or early January. They begin to emerge in mid-February, 
ic males appearing first followed by the females a few days later. 



Host energe in late February and early March, approxirately fifty 
are laid by each adult fenale from nid-late March. All nales 
have died by the middle of March. All ferales are dead by early April, 
ft is a significantly interesting fact that of the fifty larvae that 
: nstructed emergence holes only 35# reached maturity and left the 
log, of this number appr ximately 25# were rales and 75# females, 
which approximates one male to three females. 

-cooooOOOOOOOOOOOeoeon- 

AN OBSERVATION OF THE POWER OF ATTRACTION. 

by Bob Ccndron. 

During my entomological reading I cone across many articles dealing 
with the power of some fenale moths to attract their males. 

Having bred quite a number of Gun Emperor moths Antherea euclypti 
over a number of years,ever since I was a schoolboy.j bad experimented 
often by placing a captive freshly emerged female r ut leers tc see 
t-iis attraction work,however this did not often occur, probably due 
to the fact that there were no males on the wing at the tire. 

On the 13th 0ctoberl969 a female Antherea emerged fr~r one of the 
c-coons I usually have about the house somewhere, so I decided to try 
again. In the evening I placed the cage in which it was now a captive 
outside the backdoor and in a 'Very short time males started to arrive 
The cage was an old collecting net with inner wire supports and it was 
interesting to see the large moths tattling and striving to get in the 
not. I collected sixteen males and there were still many more flying 
mound the net desperately endevouring to mate with the ferale. 

As it was late I brought the net inside with rales still clinging to 
it. I allowed one of the males to mate with the captive and the next 
morning released the pair. 

The power of attraction could be called scent as the males with the 
elaborate antennae are able to detect minute amounts of the scent 
released by the female and from literature I have read can detect and 
beam in on the female for miles, so strong is the attraction that 
male moths were still coning to where the cage had been after I 
brought if inside. At the tine of writing I have two cocoons one of 
which I hope will be a female,if and when it emerges,J hope to 
have the opportunity to observe again. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the National Herbarium Hall 
at 8-00p/m on Friday 21 st of August 1970. 


apologies were recieved free Miss White and Mr A.Hall. 
Correspondence. Out:- V.P.R.I. 


In Mr M.Moulds 

Dr Millikan. 


Treasurer's Report. 

The treasurer reported 30 financial members 
and a balance of $35-02. 

No general business was raised and the President introduced cur 
Guest-Speaker Dr Peter Williams who talked to us cn "Pests of 
Stored Products". This was illustrated with colour slides of the 
various insects that affect these products. 

Many questions were asked and ably answered by the speaker, which 
showed the attention paid to the speaker and the interest aroused 
in the listeners. 


We welcomed back with us Zoo and Mrs le Scuef and Zoo recounted 
some of his captures and interesting happenings. 

While staying at the Cascades, north of Cairns he encountered the 
Fruit Piercing Moths Onhiderinae. feeding on guavas. They were 
quite easily captured. 

The trip was very successful and many lepideptera were on the 
wing and quite a number of "jewels" were also taken. 

Zoo's objective was the Jardine River but unfortunately the 
"bull-dust" was so great a hazard that the trip had to be abandoned. 
However we all admit both he and Mrs le Soeuf locked sun tanned 
and fit. 

Fred Hallgarten had been on one of his whirl-wind runs to the 
Little Desert and cn to Wyperfield. Kieth Hately sent his best 
wishes tc the group. 

Above ground Fred found very little to excite a cclecpterist but 
underground amongst the ants he was rewarded with the collecting 
of many interesting inquilines. 

Keeping an alert eye on arrivals at Tullanarine Airport 
Arthur Hallwas rewarded by the capture of two live wasps Polystes 
gallica in a bunch of grapes placed in a plastic bag and carried 
in from Greece. These two will be a good acquisition to thp 
Quarantine collection. A keen entomological eye is a great asset 
in a place like "Tulla". 

Guest Speaker :- On Friday the 23rd our speaker will be Mr Ken Bell 
Palaent^logist with our own National Museum, and he will take us 
into the world of fossil insects. We will delve into the mysteries 
of the Devonian era - a'mere 80 million years ago or the Permian 
only 30 million. Tillyard wrote about this era and work in this 






earth strata was carried aut at Belmont near Newcastle N.S.Wales. 
This is a fascinating subject and will be a talk not to be missed. 
Mr Bell will illustrate his talk with slides. 

A New Venue.:- Owing to the falling off of nenbership because of th 
difficulty of getting to the Herbarium your Committee has for some 
tine been contemplating a change in venue. We have applied and beer 
granted the lease of a small conference room in the National Museur 
As the rental is the sane as we now have to meet at the Herbarium 
no added burden ensues, additionally we also have the use of a 
snail kitchen and a "carousel Projector 35n/n. 

Parking is readily available and of course this venue is well serve 
by public transport, so all in all the transfer to another quarter 
can be to our advantage. The samne Friday as we now have is availat 
and has been booked for 1971. 

How many of us have lifted the bark from a tree and found the 
workings and often the little bark borers Scolytididae . 

The pattern of their workings are fascinating,but a most 
interesting description of these patterns is given by Norman Hickir 
in his book "The insect factor in wood decay" and I quote:- 
"There are two distinctive life cycles according to whether the ca] 
is monogamous or polygamous. In the case of the former the female 
bites out a small chamber in the bark of the tr^£ in which she has 
chosen to lay her eggs,then flies off and returns with a mole 
with whom she nates. The female then bores a long straight tunnel 
in the cambium depositing her eggs alternately on each side as she 
progresses. When the larvae hatchout they commence to bore outwards 
the galleries thus formed make a constant angle with the "mother- 
gallery". In the polygamous species,the male in this case gnaws 
out a circular chamber in the bark and in this chamber he pairs 
with from four to six females. The latter then construct their broc 

galleries radiating out from the nuptial chamber. Larvae hatching 
from the eggs construct radiating galleries so that a very compli¬ 
cated tunnel pattern results, especially where the attack is heavy 
and the larval tunnels overlap at the extremities. 

It is interesting to note that the constant angle made by the larvs 
has been found to differ in different species in consequence of 

which it is of importance in identifying the several species." 

It would be interesting to find out if our australian species 
followed a similar behaviour. 

With warmer weather coming our way insect movement is speeding up 
Aphids are heavy on our garden shrubbery and already many small 
hynenoptera are busily at work. Some'diptera are out and about -and 
soon the whole of the insect world around us will be stirring, 
so check your net and your other equipment ahead of tine. 

Our next field day is on Sunday 1st of Nover.bef to Powell town 
and we meet at Lilydale at ll-00a/m in the main street. 

If you have no conveyance get in touch we Bob Condron our 
treasurer. Will those who are able to take someone with then 
please announce it at the meeting next Friday. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA^ 


Minutes of the Ordinary meeting held at the National Herbariur. tt all 
at 8-00p/n on Friday 23rd of October 1970. 

Apologies were recievwd from Mr and Mrs le Soeuf, Messrs J.Barnes, 
and B.Condron. 

Correspondence being brief was quickly dealt with by the acting 
secretary Mr A.Hall. 

The President introduced the speaker Mr Ken Bell, who gave an 
extremely interesting talk on fossil insects. 

Illustrating his talk with some excellent slides and enlarged black and 
white photographs of near perfect examples. In some cases even fine hairs 
were clearly visible. 

The President extended thanks on behalf of all present which was 
carried by accla ation by all members. 

Thank-you Mr Bell we hope you will be able to talk to us again sonetine. 


General business. The Building Trustees of the Library Council,_ 
National Museum have approved our reservation of the Conference Soon 
on the following dates in 1971. 

February 19th. 

April 23rd. 

June 18th. 

August 20th. 

October 22nd. 

November 19th. - 

Put these dates on your 1971 calender as soon as it cores to hand 
To conclude an interesting evening Peter Williams described a 
collecting trip to Rennark and the Victorian Mallee. 

With the aid of an ultra-violet lamp he was able to collect numerous 
specimens of Onthophagus, sore large Dytiscids an odd Blattid or two 
and five Coleopterons which are not known at the Victorian National 
Museum. These include a snail Cerarbycid which apparently is quite rare 
if not a new species. 

When hunting in Mallee country Peter strongly recommends looking under 
fallen logs of Cypress-pine (Callitris sp.) as these harbour a large 
variety of insect life in contrast to almost nil under other types of. 
logs. 

Have any of our other members noticed incidents such as this.? 

With the exception of a violent Mallee dust-storr which blew for three- 
days the trip was highly successful. 

You ray try this, it ray be a help. Specimens aro best pinned 
immediately after killing ,but if this is not possible,a tine saving 
technique is to place the specimens into the freezer immediately 

They can then be taken out of the freezer at your leisure,left to thaw 
out for about 3Cninutes and then pinned. This saves you having to 
soften them, for pinning,$nd actually works much better. 

The Periwinkle Colour Series publish a soft cover book Australian 
Insects and also one on Australian Spiders, they have now added to their 
already published 12 books four new ones. Entorologically one 
entitled Collecting Specimens should be of interest to us. 

At all booksellers sl-50. 



FLIES Off ThK COAoTnL BmLT OF G IPPSLaND. VICTORIA . 

by J.S.Barnes. 


There are over 80,000 different species of flies distributed throughout 
the world and each year others are being discovered, 
host of then breed in decaying organic ratter and in consequence are 
like drains and sewage not d.iscussed in polite society. 

host people call all insects either bugs because they crawl or flies 

fly. In consequence we get dragonflies,mayflies,stoneflies, 
ana iireiiies and not one of these ento- olo£ically speaking are flies. 


I will deal with three excursions into the Gippsland coastal belt, a± 
uairnsdale, Wilson' s Pror.ontory and Wonthaggi. These probably producing , 
a representative collection of some of the fly population of the 
foreshore belt stretching sore two hundred riles fro ! " Phillip Island. 

The Muscidae - the common house fly and also the bush fly get first 
nention. 

Owing to the persistent worrying of these flies, in the eyes or on any 
exposed area nopping up the summer perspiration and attracted by the 
acidity of hunan moisture,is it any wonder that these nerbers of the 
fly fanilyare noticed first. They are extremely "social" or should It 
rather be "sociable"in habitand the popularity of insect to man cannot 
be overlooked. It is true to say that "ruscae" rose early with r.e and 
staycc until dark set in,when then,and only then they relaxed their 
friencly attentions and finding sc e protected spot abandoned no for 
sleep. If I lay in,in the morning they eagerly sought me out,reminding 
re that another day had arrived andthere were places to visit. 

With the warmth of early sunrise in the summer months the "blow-flies" 
soon iillec. the air with high pitched humming,darting hither and yon in 
eager and almost frenzied searching for an egg depository. Where a late 
bjective was found,eggs had already hatched and eager living larvae were 
early on the job reducing material to a digestible’medium,capable of 
sustaining and keeping moist these larvae. 

Most coi on are the lesser brown blow-flies with the blue—bottles not 
far behincand Lucilia the metallic gr en blow—fly can be caught at 
any time. This fly however launches its major attack on the numerous 
flocks of sheep in the paddocks skirting the coastal belt. These are 
corr.on every day flies,one meets up with everywhere and .the coastal belt 
areas are not neglected by these members of the fly family. 


The coastal belt varies considerably in width,for the main part it 
comprises of tea-tree,coastal banksia and acacia with some odd srall 
eucalypts struggling for survival,being annually held back in stature 
by the feeding: on the new summer growth of our old friend the Xmas beetle 
and ether scarabs or chafers. Patches of bracken and bramble appear in 
so"~e areas,while swampy conditions are found in low lying areas between 
high sand dunes interlaced and held fairly stable by strong growing 


marram ^rass. In these.swamp areas bulrush and other reeds growjbreeding 
grounds for many aquatic insects. & ’ 

crane flies long legged ungainly creatures,slow on the wing are easily 

caught,and these must fall easy prey to the various robber-flies that 
abound. 







The larvae of crane flies live and feed, underground on the roots 

of the grasses and rushes that grow in and around these areas,the larvee 

are known as leather-jackets. * l oist tp wet conditions are, necessary, 
though sone odd members ray he found m dry areas, whose larvae feed on 

on rotting logs. Crane flies thenselves feed on nectar of flowers,and 
have extensible couth parts to accommodate their feeding habits. 

Where these flies are found other swanp dwellers can also be seen, 
sraller nidges whose rales hatch first and congregate in swarrs over the 
swanps and can be seen in the warn evenings rising and falling,no 
sooner dees a ferale take to wing when she is immediately escorted off 
for mating while the remaining gentlemen continue their patient wainting 
The males strange as it may seen do not cere to blows over the ferale 
and first core is definitely best dressed. 

There are many other of the higher '"embers of the animal kingdom that 
lack this sort of acceptable patience. 

From. the swampy.areas we will move down to the actual sea-shore.The 
coast line,with its rocks,its sand,some mud flats,miles of kelp lying 
rotting in the sun, and the wind and rain. A natural breeding ground for 
some form of flies,so it is not neglected. 

One member of the family "rusca" uses the kelp as its larder for its 
larvae,laying its eggs on the fleshy stems of the sea-weed but always 
on weed above the tide level,for it has no protection from the sea as 
most of the dwellers of the kelp have. The larvae feed in the stems of 
the weed and when fully fed drop into the damp warm sand under the 
heap,pupate and in a few days emerge to continue the life cycle. 

Probably the most common fly in this area is the world wide kelp fly 
Coel^pa. c his fly is unique in that it lives below the high water level 
The larvae are so constructed that when covered by the tide air is 
locked around the breathing spiracles and keeps the insect alive during 
the time of submergence. The coelopa are so constructed that if they 
ererge from their pupal chamber while still under water,they are able 
to rise to the surface of the sea and. immediately take to wing without 
the necessity of drying off which is sc necessary for most of cur 
winged insects. The kelp fly can be feund almost anywhere and at any 
time,in all stages of its life cycle in the sea weed that is thickly 

strewn along the Southern Coastline.Often they nay be found basking in 
their tens of thousands under sheltered, r^ck ledges,where both male and 

female congregate. These flies have no off season and mate and multiply 
all the year round. 

For sheer cussedness and savegery the family Tabanidae leaves all 
nther flies way behind,the are the herse-flies or march-flies -every 
.^untry has some colloquial name for this fly mostly not complimentary. 
This invidious insect whose movements are subtley silent,draws blood 
with every strike of its stout proboscis and the first we know of this 
is a painful in the back of the neck,or on the back of bare legs,and a 

gush of blood when we strike in retaliation. These insects are persis¬ 
tent and only death seems to stop their attack,to our advantage is the 

fact that blood hunting is so essential that alertness is secondary and. 
invariably we can swot the creature with A ur hands if we can see it. 

It d.oes'nt matter whether we are up among the trees,down on the beach 
or even out on the rocky ledges at the seas edge Tabanus is with us 
moving ever around waiting fnr a chance to dive and drive its proboscis 



in,no ratter how rany tines one waves it off it circles for attack 
once more. The urge for a blood meal is of paramount importance. 

The males of the species are nectar feeders and are very seldom caught. 
The females need the blood meal for egg laying purposes in the same 
way as does the female mosquito. 

The eggs of tabanus are laid in damp soil and the larvae feed on 
decaying matter but augment this food supply by eating any ether ground 
living creature,grubs,~ther larva.earth worms or any other larvae they 
can successfully handle. 

Probably the heaviest infested area on the coast for the march-flies 
would be Wilson's Promonotary and I have been told they are so bad 
at times that the Tidal River carping area is almost unliveahle. 

-oooocuOOOGOOOOcocco- 

The last meeting of the year will be a merbers night this is usual on 
cur final ni^ht. Please bring something interesting for your fellow 
members t<: see and talk about. We will have a "cuupa" together s" 
any member who is able to augment this with a few cookies I'm sure 
these will not go amiss. 

Your Editor extends to all "Best Wishes for a Very Merry Xmas and a. 
Happy New Year". May you all enjoy your Xmas vacation' and may you 
capture the specimen you have so long wanted. 

Our first meeting in 1971 will be the Annual General meeting and the . 
election of office bearers for the ensuing year. Make this a must 
and dont for get it will be at our new meeting place. 

If you have any interesting colour slides bring them along on Friday 
20th of Nov. it will help to make the evening interesting. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Meetings held on the second last Friday of each second month, 

at The National Herbarium, South Yarra, at 8-00 p/m. 

Visitors Welcome. 


Office bearers for 1969./70. 

Mr Peter Kelly, President. 

260 The Boulevard, East Ivanhoe, 3079. 

Mr J.C.(Zoo)le Souef, Vice-President. 

Charles St. Blairgowrie. 


Mr John Barnes, 

42 Lucknow St. Mitcham. 3132. 


Secretary, 
and News Editor. 


Mr Bob Condron, 

96 Shannon St. Box Hill. 3128. 


Treasurer. 


Committee. 

Messrs Arthur Hall, Peter Williams, Clyde Wild, 
Fred Hallgarten, and Miss Jenny Forse. 


Meeting dates. 


1969. October 24th 
November 28th 

1970 

February 20th 
April 17th 
June 19th 

August 21st 
October 23rd 
November 2Qth 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Minutes of the ordinary meeting held at the National Herbarium Hall 
at 8-00p/m on Friday November 20th 1970. 

In the absence of the President hr Peter Kelly the chair was ably 
filled by our Vice-President Mr Zoo le Soeuf. 

Apologies were received from Messrs P.Kelly and F.Hallgarten. 

Correspondence was received and as nothing controversial was raised 
it was easily dealt with. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $8-72.This sum unfortunately 
would not meet our commitments. It was hoped that our new venue in 
the City would increase our membership and allow us to function 
successfully. 

Members enjoyed their get-together evening and supper was served. 

NEXT MEETING 

At our new venue at the National Museum Conference Room Russell St. 
at 8-OOp/m on Friday 19th of February 1971. 

Off-street parking is available in the open area,the entrance being 
from Little Lonsdale St. 

Our first meeting will be a members night. 

As there is a projector available any members with slides of interest 
please bring them along. 

EXCHANGE . 

uonald A Wilson 

775 Stillwater Ave. Old Town, Maine U.S.A. 

Wishes to exchange cincindelidae and cerambycidae. 

This is one for the beetle boys. 

Mieczyslaw Maniecki. 

ul Fiszera 5m.1 . • 

Sopot. POLAND. ,t <: 

Will exchange butterflies on a one to one basis, willforward Airmail. 
Suggests ten for ten on first exchange. 

Meetings for 1971. The following are the meeting dates for this 
year. 

All at National Museum Russell St. 

February 19th. 

April 23rd. 

June 18th. 

August 20th. 

October 22nd. 

November 19th. 

-oooooooOOOOOOOOOOOoooooocoo- 

NOTES ON SOME WESTERN AUSTRALIAN LEPIDOPTERA.—RHOPALOCERA. 

by J.C.Le SOUEF, 

ABSTRACT . 

With a view of adding specimens of the W.A.fauna to the writeris 
Collection,a visit was paid to this state from the 13th of September 
to 27th of October in 1967,the writer being accompanied by his wife 









These notes will list the species taken with comments on some of the 
more interesting or rare forms. 

Introduction . 

This has been written at the request of one of our members 
Kr D.Holmes of Red-Hill who has suggested that they might be of some 
value to members who,in the future, wish to make a similar trip. 

The route chosen was that which appeared to provide the maximum 
number of speefes expected to be on the wing in the V/est at that time 
of the year. Starting from Blairgowrie the first stop was at Tailem Bend 
on the 13th of September.Then Port Augusta-14,Nundroo-15,Madura-16, 
towards Norseman-17,Kalgoorlie-18,kerridan-19,Bolgart-20,Dongara-21, 
Geraldton-22,and sixty miles north of Moor a onthe 23rd. 

Perth24/26,Bunbury-27/Octl,hargaret River-2,Augusta-3,Denmark-4» 
Alb.any-5/8,0ngarup-9, Hope town-10, Bsperance-11/16, Korseman-17, Caiguna-18, 
hadura-19, Eucla-20/21,einnipa-22,and so back through Port Augusta 
and Hurray Bridge to Kiata for two days and home on the 27th October. 

List of Species. Tranezitinae . 

Tranezites sciron sciron W&L . Only one specimen was taken,flyingin the 
same locality with other skippers at Salmon Gums,between Esperance and 
Norseman. They have been taken at Bunbury and elsewhere. 

.^nisynta albovenata fuscata.P arsons. This recently described skipper 
was one of the good things to look for on the trip.It was first taken 
in October and November 1S59 by F.E.Parsons and F, .Angel entomologists 
from South Australia.The excitment of these charming and very 
enthusiastic collectors must have been tremendous.Frank Angel's 
description of the occasion highlighted the great value of an absorbing 
hobby in later life. This butterfly was taken in the sand hills near 
Esoerance where it was a bit scarce,only seven taken in several days 
searchinglBut at Salmon Gums we were fortunate enough to arrive just 
after the initial emergence. Here along the railway line near the road, 
they were flying in some numbers both male and female.They were easily 
netted feeding on Pirelia curveflora . 

Anisyntoides argenteornata argenteornata. Hew. When first seen,it was 
flying low along the tracks through the scrub on the foreshore at 
Geraldton,and settling on the ground. There were quite a number to be 
seen on the foreshore beathlands at Bunbury. 

Hesperilla donnysa albino.W aterh. With Gahnia to be found in many 
places, this butterfly is not uncommon. V/e had the misfortune to search 
for pupae in patches of gahnia where the larvae had been parasitised or 
taken by birds and only managed to breed out one male, we were not 
successful in finding any of the northern race H.d aurantia .despite much 
looking on the small gahnia near Geraldton. 

Hesnerilla chrysotricha chrvsotricha. Meyr. & Low. A very common species 
taken at Bunbury,Denmark,Albany and Esperance,larvae,pupae and on the 
wing. 

•iotasingha dirphia dirphia.H ew. It was first taken on the sandhills 
at Esperance with A.a.fuscata . but was frequently met with on the return 
journey between here and Madura. 














Motasingha atralba anapus. Waterh. Found flying in .the same area as 
M. d. clirpiia. 

Mesodina halyzia cyanophracta.L ow. Although quite widespread,I only 
found one larva and one empty pupal case on a Pattersonia in the 
ranges out from Bunbury. 

Croitana croites croites .Hew. It was indeed a great pleasure to see 
these very attractive little skippers on the wing at Bunbury on the 
foreshore heathlands. They were not uncommon nor difficult to net as 
they rested on the ground. They are found north to Carnarvon,but we 
only saw them at Bunbury. 

Taractrccera papyria agraulia. Hew. These were taken in the same area 
as the preceding species. 

Family Pieridae. sub~fanily Coliadinae. 

Bureaa snilax. Don. A few were seen on the wing west of Kalgoorlie. 

Family Nymphalidae. sub-fanily Satyrinae. 

Geitoneura ninyas minyas .W&L. It was a bit early for them and only a 
few were flying in the King's Park near Perth. 

Geitoneura ninyas n.iobergi .Auriv. The northern race of this species 
was to be found in numbers in the park on the Northampton Rd. on the 
outskirts of Geraldton. At the request of Dr N.B.Tindale of Adelaide, 
we made a special point of looking for these butterflies wherever we 
were.Although they were found in a number of places including the 
Fraser Range and near Merridan,it was of particular interest to take 
them at Madura and Eucla,the connecting locality I had postulated that 
they would be found,between the eastern races and those of the west. 

Family Lycaenidae. sub-family Lycaeninae. 

Jalnenus icilius icilius .Hew. Only one specimen of this butterfly was 
taken at Esperance. 

Jalnenus inous .Hew. We had been advised that this blue would be found 
in numbers on the foreshore at Bunbury by Mr Len Couchman. It was not 
long before we found the larvae and pupae attended by ants on the 

leaves on an almost prostrate acacia,the leaves of which are not unlike 
our golden wattle. Some butterflies were on the wing and settled on the 

ground* The ants were seen on the sane acacia as far south as Albany. 

Ogyris idr.o idmo. Hew. Much tine was spent looking for .the larvae and 
pupae of this butterfly in various places without success.As this was 
one of the lepidoptera I was particularly anxious to get I really held 
my breath as I netted a perfect specimen at Salmon Guns feeding on a 
flowering shrub. 

Ogyris hewitsoni parsonsi .Angel. The common butterfly of the inland 
and seen flying at a number of places from Eucla to Geraldton.I have not 
yet had the opportunity of checking the distribution of this and other 
allied races and species from the West. 



















Hyp^chrysops halyaetus .Hev. The enthusiasm of Frank Angel for this 
beautiful little butterfly was unbounded when he told me of his first 
seeing it.So we were very disappointed when there were none to be seen 
on the foreshore at Geraldton where he had said that they would be 
found. It was,however some tine earlier than they had been taken 
previously.So it was a great thrill to see the bright little chap 
flying when I had a "last look" before leaving Geraldton for the south. 

It was a bit early for then in the other places he had seen then 
further south. 

Nacaduba biocellata biocellata.F eld. As is the.case in so many parts 
of Australia,they were to be seen in hundreds in many places. 

Keolucia agricola cccidcns. W&L. These were seen in various places but 
in large numbers at Coolgardie and Bunbury. 

Beolucia serpentata. H-Sch. As would be expected these little butter¬ 
flies were seen in several places,in one area west of Kalgoorlie they 
were in hundreds. 

Zizceria otos labradus .Godt. Widespread and in large numbers flying 
with the preceding species near Kalgoorlie. 

Candalides acasta .Cox. Sore seen near the golf links at Geraldton 
while several were taken near the Pink Lake at Esperance. 

Candalides simplexa cyanites.I ieyr. This was frequently ret with in 
many places in the West. 

Candalides heathi .Cox. A few were taken at Bunbury while others were 
seen at Esperance and Norseman. 

Of the very common species it was quite surprising to see very few 
Vanessa cardui kershawi.M cCoy. Vanessa itea .Fab . Presis villida calvbe 
Godt. and even the cabbage white Pieris rapae .L.was only in some 
numbers at Esperance. There were several Danaus chrysippis petilia .Stoll 
at Norseman only. 

Coleoptera . 

Naturally one interested in the Buprestidae,would'expect to find them in 
large numbers in the West. But it was a little early for much variety. 

Stigrodera roei. Saund. These were first seen on a coastal tea tree by 
the lookout in the centre of Bunbury.They were later seen flying in 
numbers among the flowering Peppermint Gums in other parts of the 
district.They were taken on tea tree down the coast to Albany. 

Stigrodera cancellata .Don. Very like S.roei they were to be seen in 
numbers at Esperance. After much searching they were located near the 

Rotary lookout feeding on a low shrub with very small flowers, 
sometimes a dozen on a small bush. 

Stigmodera graticsa .Chevrol. It was indeed a great experience to see 
this beautiful beetle gleaming in the sunlight as it flew over the foot 
high scrub on the plateau above the town of Esperance. They too were 
feeding on the same shrub as S.cancellata. 





















A nunber of smaller species were taken but so far there has not been 
the opportunity of identifying then. 0f other families there were 
several Elatrids,Scarabs and Mordellids. 

Ssnenons were in numbers near Cocklebiddy on the Nullabor.while 
Aenetus species were to be found in a nunber of places.Although 
several sticks with larvae were brought hone,we were not successful in 
breeding then out.There were nany of the large species in the Augusta 
district to be found on the gun suckers and the regrowt' ,the larvae 
apparently in the root system. 

Because of the limited tine and difficulty in finding suitable camping 
spots in the bush,night collecting by M.V.light was not very 
productive..A full noon inhibited collecting in several suitable spots. 
Finally it will be seen that Bunbury,Geraldton and Esperance were the 
most productive areas,but the West is a big country and offers 
tremendous scope for the entomologist at almost any tine of the year. 

Acknowledgements . I must express ny appreciation to Dr N.B.Tindale 
and Messrs Len Couchnan and Dave Crosby for their assistance in 
collecting localities. 
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-oooooooooOOOOOOOOOOOOOOooooocooco- 

V/ould members please note. Your annual subscription is now due.To 
assist in the smooth running of your society please forward your 
subscriptions early to your Secretary 

Mr J.S.Barnes 

42 Lucknow Street, 

MITCHAM. 3132. 

or give it to the treasurer Mr Bob Condron at our next meeting. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held at the Conference Room,National 
Museum at 8-00p/m on February 19th 1971. 

Apologies were recieved from Messrs A.Neboiss and D.Holmes. 
Correspondence, In. The Butterfly Centre, Kent. U.K. 

ThePeninsula Conservation League. 

Mr A.D.Bishop. 

General Business. The Secretary raised the question covering the 

production of Wings and Stings as the news letter was in arrears for 
the last two publications. 

Members agreed that the journal should be continued and after dis¬ 
cussion it was moved by Mrs le Souef that the annual subscription 
should be raised to S3 for adults but junior subscriptions should 
remain the same. This was agreed to. 

Nominations were called for office bearers for election at the next 
meeting. 

The following nominations were recieved 
President. Mr C McCubbin, 

Vice President. Mr D Holmes, 

Secretary. Mr J Barnes, 

Treasurer. Mr B Condron, 

Committee. Messrs A Hall, P Williams, F Hallgarten, B Thompson, 
and Miss S Beattie. 

Further nominations are open to be recieved on or before April 23rd. 

Members Night. This was a members night and some excellent colour 
slides were shown and commented on by members. These were thoroughly 
enjoyed by a very well attended meeting. 

The Conference Room proved a very comfortable venue and if our other 
meetings here are as well attended as our first we can look forward 
to a very successful year. 

At our meeting on Friday April 23rd our speaker will be our President 
Peter Kelly who will give his presidential address. 

His talk will be illustrated by colour slides. Peter has worked on 
this for quite a while and should be well worth listening to. 

How Did You Start ? Ihave just read a small column in an American 

magazine headed as above, I guess something started all of us along 
the road to entomology perhaps you too would like to tell how you 
started. Send your letters to Wings and Stings and let me publish 
them, I am sure we will all enjoy reading how you began. 

Copy to your Editor Mr J Barnes 42 Lucknow St,Mitcham,3132. 

Fact . Do you know that there are over 500 entomological groups in 
Japan and about 600 in England. 

Here we have very few,the ones we do know would be two in Sydney one 
in both Melbourne and Brisbane but 1 have not heard of any groups in 
the other States have you?. 














Some Flies of the Coastal belt of Gippsland. by J.S.Barnes. 

In the November issue of Wings and Stings some of the flies were 
discussed this issue completes the three.excursions mentioned. 

Living on the kelp flies that abound in this area are many Asilids 
from the large Neoratus hercules to small Stenopogon. 

The robber flies have completely vegetarian larvae,the eggs are laid 
in damp soil or sand,some female asilids cover their eggs with a 
brush like appendage attached to the final segments of the abdomen. 

Some just allow the eggs to fall haphazardly. The small early 
hatched larvae are vunerable and after consuming the eggshell hurriedly 
burrow their way underground. The male and female adults are very much 
alike and have a similar behaviour,the eyes are similar and the 
grasping legs also.Both sexes live by chasing and intercepting other 
insects,usually in flight,though often they will dive and pick up a 
resting insect. The eyes are large and bulging and protected by strong 
bristles,like heavy eyebrows and they are equipped with both a 
moustache and a beard and look for all the world like an old Viking 
pirate.These bristles are not just ornamental but are to protect the 
eyes from the struggling insect impaled on the short strong proboscis. 
The robber flies are powerful fliers and they often sit in the sun 
and seem to be basking, but they are alert,often they make scouting 
flights and one of the strangest things is that these flies appear to 
have a set hunting beat and can be seen moving over this area with some 
regularity. 

Asilids move fast and with alarming intensity of sound and no insect 
moves in their orbitwithout an immediate attack,woe betide the prey 
if it cant duck or dodge quickly enough. 

The robber flies strike hard and fast and time out to watch one of 
these encounters is time well spent. I have even had the big robber fly 
strike me as I moved over its hunting ground. I have taken them with 
prey still attached to their proboscis and I saw one attack a 
Christmas beetle in flight,unfortunately the scrub was so thick I 
was unable to follow up the grounding to see the result of the 
encounter. 

Asilids are not choosy as to diet and will attack any other insect 
as the opportunity presents itself and as the Gippsland area carries 
a large insect population,our robber flies should not have to go 
without their meals. 

In the heat of the day hovering around bare sand patches can be seen 
various bee flies,these flies are easily indentified by their black 

and white bodies and fuscous wings some are brown with white and brown 
wings all are hairy and some are bee like. 

They remain almost motionless in the air,mostly those taken are females 
who are laying eggs. They seem to be always on the search for a 
suitable egg laying depository. The bee flies are nectar lovers, though 

I have not taken these at feeding time,mostly while hovering almost at 
ground level on arid sandy country. The fly lays its eggs close to 
the burrow of wasps or solitary bees. The larva makes its way into the 
burrow to scavenge among the debris of the nest, some pierce the wasp 
cell and live parasitically or carnivorously on the food stored for 
the wasp or bee. Many of the sub family Anthrax are internal parasites 
in caterpillars. 



Closely allied sre the Neraestrinidae some of these flash golden in 
the sunlight and have the annoying habit of hovering just at the limit 
of ones net and a big stretch would just miss. The fly moves rapidly 
faster than the eye can follow,however,a few seconds later there it 
is in exactly the same position, a most exasperating experience. 

The Tachnidae are well represented in this area four or five Rutilia 
sp. being quite common. The larva are internal parasites in other 
insects and spiders. The tachnidae fill a valuable role in the 
biological control of other insects no less important than that of 
the hymenopterous parasites. 

Hover flies abound on the small compositae that grows in this area, 
the adult flies are nectar feeders and are well known even in our own 
flower gardens and food is never a problem. They are fascinating to 
watch as they dance up and down forwards and sideways and even 
backwards and one wonders why allthis seemingly for the pure joy of it. 

Dolicoponidae the long legged flies, these are smallish flies metallic 
green with prominent golden eyes. They strut stiff legged about but 
move rapidly when disturbed. They have a quaint habit of suddenly 
leaping into the air and turning completely about face as they land 
back on the spot from which they so suddenly had left. 

This little fly is predatory. 

The following lists some of the flies collected. 

Asilidae . Stenopogon elongatus. Neoratus hercules. Neotamus rusticanus. 
Robber-flies . 


•Rombylidae . Anthrax maculate. Vila alterna. Comptosia brunnea. 
Bee-flics . C. fasciipennis. 

Nenc-strinidae. Trichphthalma punctata. 

jviuscoidca . Musca domestica. M.vetustissima. Fannia cannicularis. 

Stonoxys calcitrans. Fucellia maritina. 

Coclopidae Chaetocoelopa sydneyensis. 

Kelp flies. 


Tabanidae . 

Ma rch flies . 


Scaptia jacksoniensis. 
Tabanus acutipalpus. 


S. maculiventris. 3. abdoninalis. 

T. froggatti. 


Tachnidae . Rutilia inornata. R. regalis. R. vivipara. R.fornosa. 
Chaetogaster violacea. 

Syrinhidae. Syrphus viridiceps. Eristalis tenax. E. punctulatus. 
Hover flies. 


Others. Lanprogaster bicolor. Ophyra analis. Tapiegaster annulipes. 
Sciopus ingenuus. 

-ocoooooOOOOOOOOOOOOOooooooo- 
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SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held at the Conference Boom 

National Museum at 8-00p/m on April 23rd 1971. 

Apologies were recievea from Mr J *arnes. 

Correspondence. In. Mr C Schroeder. Darwin 
A catalogue of new books was tabled and it was noted that 
Waterhouse - Butterflies has been reprinted. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $ 22 - 72 . 

Election of Officers- 

The following members were elected for 1971. 

Mr Charles KcCubbin. 

Mr David Holmes. 

Miss Sue Beattie. 

Mr Bob Condron. 


Lowing 
President. 
Vice- President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

News Editor. 


Mr John Barnes. 


Committee. Messrs Peter Williams, Bob Thompson, Arthur Hall 

Bred Hallgarten and Miss Jenny Forse. 

Mr Peter Kelly gave as his Presidential Address a very interesting 
talk with slides on the Crysomellidae Paropsis sps. The leaf eating 
beetles. Peter traced the life history of some- of these which he 
had bred and studied. 

Mr le Souef thanked our past president for his work over the past 
year and for his interesting and informative talk. 

Zoo le Souef earns the congratulations of all members for his 
discovery and naming of a new butterfly found at Daly River 
namely Viracola smilis dalyensis. 

Guest Speaker. At our next meeting to be held on June 18th Mr John 

Landy will be the speaker. Mr Landy well known for his athletic 
prowess is also r keen and knowledgeable Naturalist and his evening 
with us should be one not to be missed. 


E'xch^nge . Quite a number of collectors from around the world are 
interested in exchanges. 

Mr Colin Hawkins, 19 Tower Road, RUGBY, WARWIBKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

Interested in Butterflies, Moths and Beetles. 

Mr Victor Monserrat Montoya, Doctor Esquerdo-52, MADRID, SPAIN. 
Interested in Butterflies. 

Mr P Frisse, 56-68 Avenue Louis Roche, 92.- GENNEVILLIERS, FRANCE. 
Both he and his son are interested in beetles. 

Any interested members please correspond direct. 

A quotation to hand from The Poet at the Breakfast Table - 

"Lepidoptera and Neuroptera for little folks and Coleoptera' 
for men Sir" Oliver Wendell Holmes. And I thought it was Fred- Ed 








i-OTES ON'SOME SEES AND WASPS OF TH£i WARBY RaUGLS. 

March 19th 1971- Friday afternoon. by ARTHUR HALL. 

Weather very hot and dry, reached our destination about 3-00p/m 
in -pen forest at the foot of the ranges at Wnngandary.Bushflies 
were a constant source of annoyance wherever we went,the March flies 
preferring the shade; half an hour after sunset the flics called it a 
day,then the mosquitoes took over for the night shift. It was lovely 
to retire to the caravan in the evening. 

Saturday 20th. 

A beautiful fresh morning, without a cloud in the sky'.bees o.nd 
wasps abundant. A pity wc had to spend the morning shopping in 
Wangaratta,but hungry mouths have- to bo filled,mine included. 

Lunch over,we set out to expire the bush,and in particular, a red box 
fence post riddled with o&rambycid tunnels. While driving in from the 

read I had noticed a tuft of grass protruding fr-m one of the holes; 
this is the trade mark of Iso dentia a wasp which fashions its nest 
from grasses,using s'ft shredded grass as a lining for the larval cell 
and a broom like tuft of dry stems to close the entrance. To learn 
something of the habits of the grass—carrier required chopping away 
a bit of the p'-st,sc we set to work tfith tomahawk,hammer and chisel, 
rtfter chipping for some tine," tiny bee Hylacus slogans caused a 

slight diversion; she hovered for a moment at the entrance tc her 
nest,bright colours conspicuous in the sunshine,then disappeared 

inside. Clo.pping a plastic jar over the entrance- I waited ten minutes 
bef-re she emerged into the jar,with the lid r n we could study her at 
leisure. Accrrding t~ miehenor the species was first described by 
Smith in 1853, whe chose a rest appropriate specific name. 

As I was about to resume chipping, an-ther bee arrived,the size of a 
h ney bee, black with a red hairy fa.ee, and whitish bands on the 
abdomen, a leaf cutter Megachile sps . she was ruch warier than the 
little Kylaeus and would n^t enter her nest until I retreated to a 
respectful distance, as soon a.s the bee was inside a jor was placed in 
position as previously,but the leaf cutter proved too crafty to enter 
such an anatuerish trap. Her work finished,she appeared at the 
entrance and obviously suspicious reversed back into her nursery. 

She appeared several times in the next twenty minutes but would not 
leave the safety of her tunnel. As a l"st resort I bored holes in the 
end of the plastic jar and awaited results; the red face appeared and 
after a few moments hesitation the Megachile flew into the jar.- 
Ho sooner was the lid screwed on than another leaf cutter disappeared 
into the post and it eased ry conscience to know that there was more 
than one leaf cutter nest building in the old post. 

I resumed chinning and at last the top of the cocoon was exposed: 
carefully inserting a wire hock, I turned it 45 degrees and slowly 
withdrew it to ovoid injury to the young wasp. The result;the brown 
pupal case broken in pieces,and the soft white grub impaled on the hook. 

The exercise however, was not entirely wasted: I had learned something 
of the construction of the gallery and hew the grass nest is built. 

I had also uiscevereG with what the nursery is provisioned. 

Surrounding the cocoon in the pupal chamber were the skeletons of four 

or five long horned grasshoppers of the family Tettigoniidae picked 
clean by the hungry larva. -- 







The tunnel, as is no rival with the l~ngicorns was oval in cross section 
and penetrated the timber for about an inch before turning downwards 

vertically for another two inches. All tunnels excavated were 
of the sane pattern. 

The next tuft of dead straw was located in a dead tree about half a 
nile distant; conveniently situated about five feet from the ground it 
tr •'k only fifteen rinutes to dig out the cells which contained two 
Cl coons. This was the only instance w r here we found rare than one- 
larva in a tunnel. Other big trees nearby wore examined without 
success,and as the sun had set we headed back to canp. 

Sunday 21st. 

Set out at 7-00a/m for a three hour hike tc the top of the 
ri' J ge above the gorge; the view fron this vantage point is spectacular 
withjiount Buffalo and the Alps in the distance about fifty miles to 
the Last. a little furthur on,under a sherke we found a colony of ants; 
" species of P^lyrhachis they have a roost distinctive,shining gulden 
gaster. Although fairly cor non on the rocky slopes hereabouts, I h-ve 
not yet been able to discover their nest site. As the temperature rose, 
the shrill of the cicadas became the dominant sound in the bush; their 
call is different to those further South. The drowsy song cornences 
with several sh^rt bursts, fo>llcwed by a long drawn out call. 

10-00a/n. Back at the caravan, very h t. After a rest and a ..... 
c r 1 drink I left the forest tc examine dead box trees,sparsely 
scattered across open paddocks. After an hour of fruitless searching -- 
ry enthusias was beginning to wane; it was quickly awakened a few 
inutes later however. About a quarter of a rile away on the edge of a 
cry watercourse stood the bleached skeleton of an ancient red box, 
ringbarked to cake rare pasture available for stock.Obviously dead for 
any years, the bark had completely disappeared,hastened no do-ubt by the 
work of cera: bycids long since departed. The oval tunnels no longer 
required by the original owners,served as nesting sites for Isodontia, 
that tireless hunter of grasshoppers. In the vicinity of the old tree 

they rust have been plentiful fcr the trunk was ornamented with twelve 
grass tufts, -these ranged in height from three feet to ten feet or 

more above ground,the highest being located in a branch; as the prey is 
as large as the predator provisioning such a nest would, be a ’’ost 
formidable task. Isodontia however,is no shirker; working through the 
heat of summer she performs fantastic feats of skill and endurance to 
ensure the perpetuati n of her species; and in d~ing so renders a 
service to man by keeping in check a pest of crops and pastures. 

Luring the afternoon while busy with hanker and chisel another w.asp 
visited the tree; a Pcmpilid she was apparently searching for spiders 
inside the hollow trunk. Alighting on the ground outside,she would 
enter quickly and run about in a nervous halting manner for several 
seconds and fly out into the open again. This was repeated many tires 

until I was ready to leave when I was able to capture her. 

Attractively with black and white bands she was subsequently identified 
ms Pseudagenia sei iluctuosms but unfortunately I have not been able to 
find any information regarding her habits* As it was getting late in 
the day I started back to camp with the Pompilid in ry handkerchief and 
5 jar containing five Isodontia cocoons and three larva. 

After tea I pcacked the cocoons in a box with nest material for 
prokecti'-n. Two of the larvae were parasites of Isodontia and were 





packed in separate containers:the third larva was a young grass- 
oar rier which had not finished the provisions in its cell. Two 
bright green Tettig^hiids re ained untouched and were places with the 
larva in a cell improvised from the soft nest material. The larva 
however, : ade no attempt to eat then but commenced tc spin a fine 
semi-transparent screen around itself. In the ncrning the silken 
screen was completed and during the next twenty-four hours a tough 
brown inner cocoon was constructed. The parasitic larvae died a few 
days later. 

Monday 22nd. 

■ Prepared for homeward journey: when almost ready to leave 
a wasp alighted on the ground near the caravan where some water had 
been spilt. Black with orange wings, she too was a Pom.pilid. I had 
observed this species cn the previous day, hunting her prey amongst 
the dry leaves and < ebris of the forest flo^r but was not able to 
catch her. This one however, was mere sluggish an was trapped in a 
large jar. Life is never easy for tbe spider hunters and our newly 
acquired specimen was no exception; two missing tarsal segments and 
half; an antenna severed- bore witness to past battles from, which she 
had n r t emerged unscathed. At the National Museum, she was identified 
as Calcpompilus defense r. • Sr; . 

DATE5 TO REMEMBER. June 18 at 7-45 p/c at the Conference Room 

National Museum. 

then August 20th October 22nd and November 19th. Mark these dates 
in your Diaries. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. 


[Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held at the Conference Room 
.'Rational i.u&eum at 6-OOp/m on 18th of June 1971. 
j Apologies were recieved from r and Mrs le Soeuf. 

'■ Correspondence In. The Conservation Council of Victoria. 

John and Peg Strong. 

Mr P Meyer, Canada. 

mrs M Courtney, Maryborough. 

tJohn and Peg Strong enjoying tueir stay in Europe,expected home at 
[the end of September. 

Peter eyer, Dept, of Entomology,University of Alberta,Edmonton, 
iCanada. Wishes to exchange Buprestidae and Carabidae. 

rs M Courtney Carrick St.Maryborough found two Wanderer pupal cases 
[both were yellow not green,however both had emergences of perfect adults 
['•She wishes to know if this is rare and the reason for the variation. 

' New Member, Welcome to Mr Paul Jacklin hope you will enjoy being with us 

i 

Exhibits . All members with exhibits are requested by your President 
[to place your names and any information on a slip attached to the 
[exhibit. 

Fred Hallgarten exhibited a collection of Australian longicorns. 

Charles McCubbin.Some Hepialidae taken at Hall's Gap at the beginring 
of Kay this year. 

Also the vegetable caterpillar Oxycamus disemptus . destroyed by fungus. 

Guest Speaker. Mr John Landy spoke to us mainly on lepidoptera and 
showed us excellent slides of many of the insects of'both Australia and 
Hew Guinea. It was a very enjoyable evening well handled by a very 
keen naturalist. 

General business. Discussion arose over the burning off programme 
carried out by the Forestry Commission,this burning destroys much of 
the food plants of the insects,thus resulting in the falling off of 
[food supply of the indigenous birds and animals. It was suggested a 
[survey be carried out on insect population in the Dandenong Ranges 
[before and after the burning off programme. 

f.r Jack Barnes suggested a limit bag be placed on collectors to help 
[conserve a species. 

[Reports, hr Peter Kelly has noted an increase in the number of Saw-fly 
■larvae in the Ivanhoe district. 

iFewer Ur oopiali d moths appeared to- be about this summer,probably due to 
;adverse weather conditions. Some districts appeared to be normal. 

; Ihe Co mon Brown uutterfly was in almost plague proportions this season 
•so much so that an Agriculture bulletin recorded it as a pasture pest. 
!0n the Victorian High Plains Mr Charles KcCubbin had noted Oncopera 
; larvae emerging in their thousands from the ground at night to feed. 
‘From Footscray a specimen of Polyura pyrrhus semperonius was forwarded 
[to the Melbourne Museum. 

Ihe Chequered Swallow-tail Butterfly, -was taken in the Blackburn and 
Box Hill areas. 












Wings and Stint s. With this publication our original journal will be 
phased out. In its place will be a new concept with a modern new 
cover . The new journal will be named ‘'The Victorian Entomologist" 
and the cover motif a Cicada. The cover is designed by Mr C.McCubbin 
It is hoped that the new journal will be registered as a periodical 
and enjoy postal concession. 

The Constitution . The constitution is in need of redraft to bring it 
to conform with today's needs.Your committee is at present bringing 
this into line with our requirements and wall submit it to members for 
consideration as soon as possible. 

Guest Speaker . ON Friday August 20th Mr Doug. Howick CSIRO Forest 
division will give an illustrated talk on "The European House Borer" 

NOTES ON THE BUTTERFLIES ON THE CATHEDRAL RANGE AREA. 

BETWEEN TAGGSRTY AND BUXTON.VIC, by Charles McCubbin. 


merope meropc. This insect was* in quite 

the road 4 
Female 3 


February 20th 1971. 

Common Brown . Hetcronymph 

unusual abundance,areas of greatest concentration were alo 
beside the Little River and m cleared areas beneath the trees. 

ware mostly fresh but the males were looking very worn and tattered. 
Spotted .crown . Heteronympha paradelpha, paradelpha.' Common in several 
places by the river though not as widespread as the previous species 
A large, percentage had chips out of their wings consistent with bird 
attacks. Females easier to catch than males,the latter tending to move 
high as the day progressed. 

Shouldered Brown .Heteronympha penelope sterope.Common and widespread- 
along the Little River valley,but not nearly as numerous as H.m merop e 
All the specimens taken were, freshly emerged males. 

Klug's Xenica . Geitoneura klugi klugi. Co; ron in much the..same area 


M.m.merope.Both sexes common but males particularly,look-worn. 

Kershaws Brown. Oreixenica kershawi kershawi. Common along Little 
River particularly where the undergrowth had been cleared and had beenj 
replaced by fern andWire-grass. Tetrarrhena juncea .Freshly emerged but 


only rales taken though no attempt made to establish the relative 
abundance of the sexes. 


Imperial White .Delias harpalyce.Scattered, not uncommon, usually only 

flying singly. Perfect condition end flying slowly through thick 
undergrowth beneath the trees bordering the river and the roadway 

which follows it up the valley. Eoth sexes taken. 

Small Grass Yellow .Surer, a sr.ilax. Occasional solitary specimens seen 
roving steadily through the area. 

Co on Grass Blue .Zizina otis labradus. Common along the road margin 3 ’ 
the more open clearings and cleared land. 

Imperial Blue.J alr.enus evagoras evagoras.Common where wattles were 
regenerating on land that had been cleared. At least twenty clusters 

I^I°were h no ! Siolcl a on e i l |?vls a or s s¥Ini &U* » 
the growing tips. Most clusters on young Silver Wattles though one o 

two on Blackwoods. , . _ , „„„ qt 

Disnar Skinner .Dispar compacta. Noted m several places feedi g 

Blackthorn Bursaria .flowers by the roadside. _ 

Bright Shield Skipper. Signeta fla; meata. Several seen feeding a 

Bur sari a flowers or sitting on the foliage of rc-adsie trees. 
























Second visit to the area March 14th 1971. 

On this visit observations were made in the Jawbones area on top of 
the range. 


Com: on Brown. H.r. rerope. Still cor.? on but rales few in nurber -and 
oft-.u "extremely worn,sore had lost nearly ail the orange scales from 

their wings and even the black rarkings were becoming indistinct. 


Sward Grass Brown. Tisinhone abeona albifascia.A single chipped role 
f o und "flying a r a und the'stones forming the summit of the North 
Jawbone Peak. This species had not been noted on any previous visit to 

this area,the nearest place where the Gahnia with which it is usually 
associated would probably occur about a thousand feet below in the 
Little River Valley. 

Woc-d White. !)elias aganippe.Coro on,rales seem to have a marked 
preference for flying around the tops of trees growing along the 
summit ridge with the greatest nurber apparently competing for air 
space ever high points such as North and South Jawbone Peaks. 

Imperial White. b.harpalyce.The behaviour of this species was in 
.marked contrast to D.aganippe.The species was quite common and the 
ile-s certainly cane up to the high points on the ridge but they did 
not exhibit any where near the same determination to maintain a fixed 
position,they were constantly beset by male D.aganippe.but always 
.moved on leaving the disputed air space to the D.aganippe males. 

Flame Skipper .Hesperilla idothea idothea.One specimen ,a worn male,*® 
taken on the Couth Peak,one other rale sighted. 

Ccfnnon Dusky Blue. Erina hyacinthina hyacinthina.Twc males token on 
the Couth Peak one freshly emerged and the other worn and chipped. 


The two visits described were not made solely to collect butterflies 
and it is not intended to give the impression that the species 
listed were the only species in the area. 

-aooo" oGGOCGGOoococoo- 

Dates to H e rember . Meeting at the Conference Room National Museum. 

Friday August 20th 1971. 

Meeting at the Conference Room sharp at S-OOp/m. 
Friday October 22nd 1971. 

Excursion to the Dandenong Ranges. 

Saturday October 23rd 1971. 

Excursion to The Little Desert. 

Friday October 29th to Never,ber2nd 1971. 

Meeting at the Conference Room. 

Friday November 19th 1971. 

Excursion to the Dandenong Ranges. 

Sunday November 28th 1971. 



































































































